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FEEDING THE WORLD 












General Mark Clark . . . Hard Fighting Ahead 


(See National Week) 

















- THAT BLOWS UP A BALL JON 
The amazing Call -ee THAT CARRIES UP AN A’ RIAL 


THAT RADIOS AN SOS! 


Fantastic, you say? Yes—but true! 

This can is used in a new type life 
raft for bomber crews. In the top of 
the can is a hole. Into this is screwed 
a hose attached to a small balloon. 
Inside the can is another can, which 
slides part way out like a telescope. 


























The odd-looking unit is plunged in 
the sea. Then things happen! 

The balloon inflates and soars 300 
feet in the air, carrying aloft a radio 
aerial. A few minutes later a portable 
radio is sending out an SOS. 

What blew up the balloon? Hydro- 
gen. The can contains chemicals that 
generate hydrogen when submerged 
in sea water! 

This is only one of many cans in 
the raft that help save American lives, 
There are cans for water, food, first aid, 
repair materials, even fishing tackle. 
They keep out rain, salt water, hu- 
midity . . . stand long storage and 
rough handling. Cans keep things safe! 


Cans for civilians are limited now, 
but the war cans will be peace cans 
one day. And better cans—thanks to 
our wartime experience as “Packag- 
ing Headquarters for America.” 


. ‘ ae a. -_ rE é ‘o. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42 St., New York City 
HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 
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. | Remember the man who wanted 


ife 

of > h > 

. a law against machinery? 

mn. 

ch 

De. 

= H’ actually tried to get such a law passed in 
1933. He thought new, improved machines 

00 put men out of work. 

“ Nobody was ever more wrong. 


First, if he had had his way, we would have lost the 
ro- war long ago. It is only America’s modern, faster 
machine tools that have made it possible for this 


- country to turn out more weapons in two years than 
™ our enemies were able to make in ten. 
es. Second, if he had had his way, we never would have 
= recovered from the depression. Better tools enable a 
“ workman to turn out more and better products which 
ad means these products cost less. That means more 
ife! people can and will buy them, and ¢hat is what makes 
ow, jobs—it is the only way to make jobs—good jobs at 
ans good wages ... But the less a man makes, the higher 
7 its cost; the fewer people there are who can buy it— 


and the sooner the market is saturated and the work- 
man’s job finished. That workman has idled Aimself 
out of his job. 


When this war is over, there will be hundreds of 
thousands of modern machine tools in America. 
Used efficiently to make peace-time goods at low cost, 
they will give everyone more of the things we all 
will need, at a price more people can pay—and that 
is the way and the only way our returning soldiers 
can be sure of the jobs they deserve. 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


Cleveland 











You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR 
LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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— perhaps. Unless it’s 
precision bombing plus big- 
ger bomb load and extra speed. 


So we call your attention to the 
characteristics (and the deeds) of 
that good American bombing 


plane, the Liberator, shown here. 


It carries a husky load over 


record-setting distances. 


With its retracting bomb-bay 
doors, it takes its run over the 
target without halt or hesitation, 
so it’s heart’s-delight for a sharp- 


WHEN BETTER AUZG2NOBILES ARE BUILT BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


serrer sur sonos+ BUJECK oivision of GENERAL MOTORS  =#¢rs sur sons 


WHATS BETTER THAN PRECISION BOMBING? 


eyed bombardier. 


And with four big Pratt & Whit- 
ney aircraft.engines, it has plenty 
of power and plenty of speed to 





HERE'S WHERE BUICK COMES IN 


wok goods 


The Army-Navy “E” proudly flies over Buick plants in both Flint, Mich., and Melrose Park, Iil., having 


been awarded to Buick people for outstanding performance in the production of war goods. 




















get in fast, get home fast — and 
get back for more cracks at the 


enemy. 


It so happens that Buick builds 
those engines. All the thousands 





we turn out go straight to plants 
where the Liberator gets its stan 


in life. 


Looking at its record — and it's 
written daily in the papers for 
you to read — do you blame us 
for taking a little honest pride in 
that fact? 
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Finding the Needle 





in a North African Haystack 


OU’RE a bomber’s nurse in North Africa 

and you need a new oxygen control valve 
for your plane. That’s one of 250,000 parts in 
air force stocks. 


You'll find it in a few seconds. 


When spare parts come to a supply depot, 
an Addressograph* plate is embossed, giving 
a complete description of the part, and the 
number of the bin in which it will be stored. 
An impression of that plate goes into the 
depot’s stock records, another goes on the 
bin, another is attached to the part itself. 
Then when parts are ordered, they can be 
located and shipped out quickly—and iden- 
tified anywhere. 


You get your bomber into the air quicker 
and always with the right repair because of an 


Addressagraph 


Addressograph plate—the same kind you use 
in your business to write payrolls, purchase 
orders and invoices, for tool crib control, 
or any of the hundred ways Addressograph 
methods are used. 

Years ago Addressographs were employed 
to address envelopes. They still are, but busi- 
ness men soon began using this quick, always- 
accurate way of writing information in scores 
and then hundreds of new ways. Teamed with 
Addressograph are Multigraph* and Multi- 
lith* methods. Together they can make 80% 
of all paper work of business simpler, faster, 
more accurate, more economical. We'll prove 
it in your own case, with equipment you al- 
ready have. Write or call the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation— Cleveland and all 


principal cities of the world. 
*T.M. Reg. U S. Pat. Off 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 




























































The battlefronts. The Allied forces. Sales will be made to dealers on the cus- Sit Weis Malin: Coe : 
battling at times against terrific opposi- tomary bid basis. About New Rules for Pay Rises... | 


tion, made progress on all fronts. 

In Russia: The 
captured Bryansk, cutting the last Nazi- 
held railroad east of Kiev, at the 
the summer 


advancing Soviet forces 


close of 


second month of their offen- 


sive. They then went on to take the Black loyalty. About 10,600 men, women and Comeback of Small Business 4 
Sea port of Novorossiisk. children who have showed themselves loyal — , , ; 
If Fathers Aren’t Drafted 


The 


crushing 


In Italy: American 
after 


rolled the enemy 


Fifth Army, 
German counterattacks, 
back 11 miles from the 
Salerno beaches and made patrol contact 


with the British Eighth Army racing up The 73,000 left in the other relocation \*© 000° 00 0 0) © US sssssssee 
pe = ry . rePNneCe we mae 
the coast from the South. centers will be eligible to relocate to nor David Lawrence Editorial....00000000000003 
In the Pacific: Australian forces occu- mal American communities, Already. The President’s 
pied the Japanese base at Lae, New about 19,000 persons of Japanese ancestry Quest’ f the Week 
2. * . ° » ° . . . . uesvion oO 1e eeK: 
Guinea, after American forces earlier in have been released to take jobs in ordi A : 
: . are Is Labor Draft Necessary’... 
the week routed the enemy from the air nary activities. VF sseeveensens 
and shipping base at Salamaua. Pro and Con of National Issues... 
In the air: With an improvement in Laundry services. Laundries, dry clean- —[nter-America Week ......... 
rather conditi + Europe ie ers and linen establishments were given — -p ; - ‘ 
my ather conditions ree Europe, Allied ster phe " F ; lreasury-Congress Tax Snarl.......... 3 
fliers have continued their heavy bombing — permission to cut out a list of “frills” on ; wesc 
assaults on the supply routes to Italy and — services without reducing charges. Laun Labor Week..........ccscrsecssersessssnsssessesenenuilil A 
again have raided the German capital of Cries may eliminate 19 customary services Trend of Business... ccc ccsseccsesseed 
Berlin. such as starching or sizing any flat work, — potwar Upsets in Population... 
use of shirt boards and cellophane wrap- ‘ i 
" ; 7 oaaia People of the Week........000.0.00000.... 
Growing sea power. Navy Secretary Pings, ELLA 
. r * W sera > "4 © > ¢ - sa?” 
Frank Knox, in London for conferences Phe Yeas and Nays”... 
: aos +s T ~— aie — a ee . : oa 
with British naval authorities, revealed Shoes. Treasury a yom osaige Procure- Washington Whispers 2.0.0.0... 
> growl ig f United States nav: . Vivision offered to buy slow-moving . . ‘ 
the growing might of United States naval ment I ivision off it buy s 8 Cover: General Mark Clark; see Nation 
power: As many warships will be produced stocks of shoes in lots of any quantity to Week, page 18. (Photo by U.S. Army Sign 
this year as the total numerical strength meet demands by the Office of Foreign Re- Corps.) 


of the U.S. Navy at the end of 1942; the 





___ The March of the News __ 


Japanese internees. Recently, War 
Relocation Authority began to separate 
the people of Japanese ancestry held in 
10 relocation centers on a basis of national 


to Japan rather than the United States 
will be moved into the Tule Lake Center 

Northern making, the total 
at that camp for dissidents about 18,000. 


California, 


lief and Rehabilitation Operations for foot- 


A Look Ahead............. 
News-Lines for Businessmen............ 


We've Been Asked: 


Tomorrow : 


National Week: 
Policing the Postwar World 
Front in the Balkans......... 


World............ 


Feeding a Hungry 


War: 


President’s 
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Text of Message 


Making Our Man Power Count 
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Japanese Navy is keeping its carriers in wear to send abroad. Previously, the 
port—“We haven’t seen a single Jap car- Treasury bought only unbroken lots of THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
rier in four months”; if the Germans try manufacturers’, wholesalers’ and retailers’ U. S. WEEKLY 


another U-boat campaign, “we are all distress inventories. All the shoes must be Published weekly at Washington, D. ©. Rditon 
ia = ‘ : os abt : “¢ . an ecutive Offices, The Uni 
ready when they come”; improvement of rationed types and within specified size Building. Twenty-second and M Stree NW 
° . ° ° Washington 7, D. C. 
the Mediterranean situation will release ranges. prepaid. $4 for one a a 


Allied naval units for duty in the Indian 
and Pacific oceans. 


Production. A program to redistribute 
to essential users upwards of a billion dol- 


lars’ worth of idle machinery owned by 


oe : ape WW: ‘tg eae a A a Managing Edit 
the Governm nt was set up by War Pro- lied invasion needs for shipping are to be WALTER HUSTED ‘ton tae 
duction Board. Inventories of the equip- met, 35,000 experienced officers and men DEREK FOX . ee Art Editor 
ree . L. NOBLE ROBINSON ° Business 

ment, consisting of some 10,000,000 pieces, omeat give up shore jobs they now hold and A. S. McLEOD . anaes sa Seonenie 
iF ,£ ac ™p See Tees ‘ i ae we es a ALFRED D. STEDMAN... Militory 
will be filed with WPB regional offices. go back to ships during the next 12 months. WILLIAM P. HELM. ww reed 
W. B. RAGSDALE. ..., Politics 

JOHN H. ADAMS ... “War Production 

Labor 


Merchant shipping. The 2,000th ocean- 
going vessel delivered by U.S. shipyards 
since Pearl Harbor was put into service by 
the Maritime Commission. The War Ship- 
ping Administration declared that, if Al- 
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5 NEWS 


Before the war, DeKalb, Illinois . . . 2 
thriving Midwest town almost in the 
shadow of Chicago... was famous 
as the home of many of the nation’s 
most skilled craftsmen. In addition, 
it pointed with civic pride to the 
‘longest furniture assembly line in 
the world.” Today, Wartime DeKalb 
is bristling with a new activity: pro- 
ducing Interstate’s airplanes for the 
United States Navy. 


Here, under the guiding hands of 
Interstate engineers and technicians, 


the production of Navy airplanes is 
being carried on, using non-critical 
materials to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. For, into these composite twin- 
engine trainers go plywood, metal 
and plastic...where each serves best. 


These planes are destined to play an 





important role in our country’s Flight 
to Victory... the Victory that’s on 
the way, too! They reflect the ad- 
vanced study not only of Interstate’s 
top-flight engineers but those of the 
United States Navy. In short, Amer- 
ica’s air-thinking at its best! 


INTERSTATE AIRCRAFT AND ENGINEERING CORPORATION *& LOS ANGELES AND EL SEGUNDO, CALIFORNIA *& DE KALB, ILLINOIS 
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One M-4 tank 
uses as many 
G-E lamps 


as a small house! 





It’s true! A General Sherman (M-4) tank uses 27 G-E lamp bulbs, about the number you’d find in the 


average home. Five of them are shown here. A full armored division uses 60,000 





lamps. ..a year’s supply for every home in Hackensack, N. J. The General Electric 









Key to tank lamps above: (1) G-E “all-glass” spot and signal lamp (2 Black- 
out lamp (3) Headlight lamp (4) Compass illuminator (5) Inspection lamp. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT IN THE WORLD 1S IN THIS COUNTRY’S FUTURE...BUY WAR BONDS 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 





CAPA VU ACOR ARK OYTO 


Hear the General Electric radio programs: The “Hour of Charm” Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC; “The World Today” news every weekday, 6:45 p. m. EWT. CBS. 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


NEWSGTAIO Washington, D. C. 


A definite Anglo-American timetable for this war now has been laid out. 

President Roosevelt's disclosure is that Anglo-American operations in 
Burope, in Asia, in the Pacific have been planned precisely and in detail. 

This timetable is based on defeat of Germany, not internal collapse. 

Still: Actual operations may run ahead of schedule. Basically, Germany's 
position is becoming increasingly precarious; disintegration may come rapidly. 

In Italy: The Nazis are forced to fight at the end of long and thin supply 
lines. They have the bitter choice of retreating now, or facing heavy losses 
and retreating later. They can't hope to hold Southern Italy for very long. 

In France: The Nazis must divide their forces to meet invasion threats from 
North and South. Any withdrawal might signal an Allied landing in either sector. 

In the Balkans: Signs of revolt are growing. Germans must pour in more men 
in Yugoslavia, Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania to hold their positions. 

In Norway: Supply lines are weakening, could collapse if Finland surrenders. 

















Now, as to actual military operations in the months immediately ahead..... 
The President promises more landings on the Continent. Time and place 
in the cannot be disclosed officially. Yet there are signs to indicate the directions. 

Conguest of all of Italy may not be the next step. Air bases in the South 
are all that U.S.=-British need to bomb Southern German bases, Rumanian oil from 
the air. And Anglo-American strategy still depends heavily on bombing attack. 

Both Yugoslavia and Greece appear ripe for invasion. Attacks could come in 
either country before Italy is entirely cleared of German forces. 

Japan is given little comfort on war plans so far disclosed. The President 
intimated strongly to Congress that the Indian Ocean soon is to be cleared of 
Japanese naval forces; that the link between Australia and Ceylon will be opened. 

Thus, Singapore might be retaken before the fighting stops in Europe. 





60,000 














Accelerating war activities promise to ease President's domestic problems. 

Battlefront casualties will tend to silence demands for a letup at home. 

Actually: Domestic war controls are running with improved efficiency. 

longer Prices appear to be under better control than seemed possible a few months 
ago. Rationing is causing fewer complaints. Black markets aren't the major 

problem that they threatened to become. 

Wage and salary controls are proving effective. Unions are quieting down. 
m| War production is hitting its stride. The President gives a few samples: 
| Airplane output totaled 123,000 by September 1; tanks, 53,000; artillery 
pieces, 93,000. Moreover: Half of these totals came out of this year's output. 

The two-ocean Navy already is a reality, and growing stronger day by day. 




















Next problem is that of man power. This has wide implications..... 
Father draft: Chances are 60-40 or better that fathers will find themselves 
in uniform in increasing numbers after October 1. Selective Service plans to 
call 446,000 this year. Army, Navy and White House will back this program. 
These fathers will be needed even for the smaller Army. Draft plans now 
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call for an Army of 7,700,000 by the end of 1943, instead of 8,200,000. 

Work or fight: Stronger application of this policy is in the offing. Baruch 
report on labor supply adds arguments. It found plenty to criticize in past labor 
practices.....lack of co-operation among Government agencies; labor hoarding by 
employers; too many nonessential activities; disrupting effects of the draft. 

Farm labor: Census Bureau and Department of Agriculture are surveying the 
farm-labor supply for the Army. Pressure may be less lenient on farm deferments, 








Pattern of labor policy in the months ahead is likely to include: 

Draft deferments on occupational grounds only. This will be strict. Pose 
Sible, but not probable, return of key workers from the Army to industry. 

Strict labor priorities in all shortage areas. Employers will have to prove 
both the need for their products and the need for more workers to continue hiring. 

Government inspections where labor turnover and absenteeism are high. 

Wider adoption of incentive wage plans, plus “incentive contracts" instead 
of cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts. Bernard Baruch found that this type of con. 
tract contributed to labor hoarding by employers. Wholesale rewriting of 
present contracts, however, is unlikely, but price negotiators may examine costs 
Still more closely. 

National service act will be adopted only as a last resort. 

















Plans for U.S. co-operation in postwar world are taking more definite shape. 

No co-operation with Fascist governments anywhere is the keystone. The 
President makes this emphatic in his war report; explains that wartime dealings 
with officials and former officials of enemy governments are pure expediency. 

A world police force to enforce peace is another plank. Secretary Hull has 
made this point clear, as well as indorsing a world court and some kind of world par- 
liament or world congress. This Administration wants no taint of isolation. 








Actually, a postwar peace organization is being formed in the midst of war, 

Allied military governments will be policing much of world when war ends. 

Strategic land, sea and air bases also will be in Allied hands. Anglo- 
American co-operation now is as tight as it can be. All that is needed is an 
agreement with Russia, and signs are favorable for this development. 

A world food production and dictribution program promises to be in effect. 
It is a wartime essential that will have to carry two or three years beyond peace. 

World money plans will be in _ het ve- shape. Britain's Lord Keynes came to 
Washington to iron out differences between English and American money experts. 

A world bank to advance long-term credits to needy governments also is 
likely to be ready for operation when fighting stops. 

Chances are that these programs will be offered piecemeal to Congress for 
approval; that a long debate over a complicated peace treaty will be avoided. 

This explains Administration maneuvers to avoid congressional debate now on 
postwar resolutions. The White House would welcome indorsement of general princi- 
ples, such as the Fulbright resolution, but _not at _ the expense of a floor fignt. 




















Meanwhile, more thought is being given to postwar problems at home. Neces- 
Sary adjustments are getting increasing attention. These involve..... 

War plants: Both the President and the House Naval Affairs Committee are 
asking for demobilization plans. Present thinking is to blueprint Government 
plans so that industry can lay down its own programs. 

Social Security: Administration continues to urge a broader program for all. 

Full employment: Both Government and business agree that jobs must be found 
for those who want them. Only differences now are in methods. 

And this fact is importsnt: Wartime experience with production, man-power 
and price controls is providing a lot of instruction on how to direct an economy. 














See also pages 15, 29, -34. 
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The old supply wagon is a gun fighter now 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOOD/SYEAR LEADERSHIP 


A WHILE BACK, the harmless- 
looking U. S. Army truck was one 
of the favorite targets of low-flying 
enemy planes. But not any more. 

Many of these trucks today are 
equipped to fight back. They have 
high-caliber machine guns mounted 
on the roof of their cabs — lethal 
weapons that are ready to spit fire 
in all directions. 

To arm these trucks, it was neces- 
sary to design and produce a car- 
riage track on which the gun could 
revolve — instantly, unfailingly. 


Goodyear’s long experience in work- 
ing with metals, in producing in 
peacetime the most complete line of 
steel rims manufactured for truck 
tires, was valuable in developing a 
suitable design in co-operation with 
the Army. 

With the experience, equipment 
and precision workmanship of its 
large rim plant, Goodyear is turning 
out large quantities of these ma- 
chine gun carriage tracks . . . help- 
ing to make tough fighters out of 
one-time defenseless supply trucks. 


Always a pioneer in the manufacture 
of tires and other rubber products, 
Goodyear also has wide experience in 
working with metals, chemicals, fabrics 
vital to 


and many other materials 


America in war and in peace. 


If you love your country—buy more War Bonds 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT, 


| as a result of federal court and administrative decis 

| YOU CANNOT, as a retailer of to- pulp, ete. The restrictions of they 
bacco products, refuse to give away book Food Administration apply to coum 
matches to customers if you did so during New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, } 
March, 1942. The Office of Price Admin- and Washington. 
istration also has put into effect specific 












































Chip; 


“a: * * - 
dollars-and-cents ceilings for resale book 


matches. YOU CANNOT, after October 44 
live hogs without conforming to 
prices, which at Chicago will be $143; 

YOU CAN purchase a home now with hundredweight. The OPA, in announey 

a down payment of 20 per cent, instead of _ this first ceiling to be placed upon jh 


the former 3313 per cent. The OPA point- stock, said other maximum prices will} 
ed out that purchases must be bona fide based on geographical location and type 
and that tenants will continue to be pro- _ selling place. 


tected under the requirement of three 
months’ notice before eviction. 





YOU CAN, as an industrial use 
processed fruits, obtain an allotment 
YOU CAN, as a typewriter manufac- not more than 120 per cent of the tot 
turer, expect authorization to turn out amount used for producing jams, jellj 
machines of special types for use by war and similar products during 194%, Ty 


agencies. The War Production Board an- OPA granted this increased allotment ; 
nounces that its campaign to purchase keeping with a campaign to provide i 
secondhand typewriters will end Septem- creased fruit spreads in an effort to « 
ber 30. courage the consumption of bread, 

* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a packer of cereals, YOU CANNOT, after October 11, mak 

candy, hosiery and knitted wear, use retail deliveries of packages weighing fy 
they’re wanted quick for rough, tough action omar ait te enael f b d i iy i aed 50 inches 
ont Aeneieean Geiiine Chbaes. 2 many of the varieties o paper oard con- pounds or less or me asuring: 60 in ( 
[hat’s why Food Machinery shy tainers you formerly used. The WPB or- _ less in length and girth combined, or mak 


@ Alligator Tanks they call’em... and 


Corp. depends on SKILSAW der is designed to save paper. Sunday retail deliveries except of ice, mill 


TOOLS to speed production. 7 eae ee or cream or any Sunday wholesale d& 
suuane Gauib cation aaeet Modes | liveries except of ice. The action of the 


YOU CANNOT employ college students Office of Defense Transportation extend 
to avoid giving employment to seasonal to the entire country restrictions now ij 
| workers who belong to a union. A federal — effect in the Eastern gasoline-shortage are 
Whatever you're building DRILLS | court of appeals has held that such action 


dependable...they’re action- 
tested, front-line fighters in the 
Battle of Production! 





. x * * 
a A to oo Ne eager ee ae | constitutes unlawful discrimination for 
TOGRs. Thurvapeetevedinenery “ y | purpose of discouraging union membership. YOU CAN, as a producer of pulpwood 
field of industry because they’re 4 — obtain the services of war prisoners as lof 
lighter, more compact, more fisc sanvers | cutters. The War Department, in 4 
powerful. They’re designed todo 6 Models YOU CAN, as a truck manufacturer, proving use of prisoners, said arrang 
gy > stn eee oe ox Q> expect to share in the output during 1944 ments must be made through camp cot 
operation. Ask your distributor es» of 22,859 medium and 10,993 heavy trucks manders and regional offices of the Wa 
to demonstrate SKILSAW TOOLS eit sanvers | and 14,067 trailers. The WPB announces Manpower Commission. 
on your work now. You'll see — that this production, the majority of " 
4 oe eataaet ane which is scheduled for the first six months 
; > of the year, will be in addition to that for YOU CAN, as a laundry operator, ob- 
see, — the armed forces. tain speedy action on any pay increase yo 
and industrial supplies FLOOR SANDERS | " wish to make, even though the adjustmen! 


necessitates an increase in the price 0 


YOU CANNOT, as a producer of Con- laundry service. The Office of Economic 
| cord-type grapes, sell any part of your Stabilization has given advanee approv! 
product over 100 pounds to anyone but to the War Labor Board to grant mereasts 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC licensed processors for use in producing in certain circumstances, with review by 


such -items as juice, frozen grapes, grape regional offices of the OPA. 








Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0} 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue UNITED Srates 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materw 
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HE railroads face tasks today that are diffi- 
cult to picture, 


Passenger traffic has just about doubled in the 
last year, 


A troop train starts off every six minutes of the 
day and night. 


A freight train starts off every four seconds. 


All this must be handled with just about the 


same equipment the railroads had before the 
war. 


That means greatly increased wear and tear on 
engines, cars, rails and other equipment. And 
till the war is over, and the lights go on again, 
adequate replacement will not be possible. 


But the day is coming when this replacement 
will be imperative. And it is going to take bil- 
lions of dollars. 


Where will this money come from? 


We think the right way to provide it is to permit 
the railroads to build up adequate reserves now 
which can be used to pay for new cars and 
locomotives, new track and other facilities to 
replace those now being worn out in war service. 


If this is done, the railroads will be able to keep 
on providing the dependable, low-priced trans- 
portation which made possible the peacetime 
growth and development of this country, and 
which is now an essential part of the nation’s 
war effort, 


T 
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Weve Been Asked: 


ABOUT NEW RULES FOR PAY RISES 


(Procedure by which employers may 
raise the salaries and wages of their em- 
ployes has been streamlined by a series of 
revised Government regulations. The gen- 
eral effect of these revisions is to tighten 
up on the rules for pay increases. But a 
more definite pattern is outlined for de- 
termining whether bonuses and contribu- 
tions by and 
pension funds of employes are to be con- 
sidered increases in pay. Also, rules are 
clarified for cases where approval might or 
might not be granted for raises. They raise 
many points of interest to employers.) 


employers to insurance 


If you are an employer, you may find 
that you have grounds for increasing the 
salary of an employe. But, unless you had 
a salary plan or a salary-rate schedule in 
effect on Oct. 3, 1942, or have had such a 
salary policy approved since then, you 
should get specific approval from the Bu- 
of Internal Revenue or the War 
Labor Board before granting the raise. 
Remember that the burden of proof in 
justifying an increase is on the employer. 


reau 


Even if you have in effect a salary plan 
or schedule, you will find that increases 
based upon merit or length of service are 
limited, both as to frequency and size of 
the raise, to an employer's practice in 
normal periods. Furthermore, raises be- 
cause of promotion or reclassification are 
supposed to involve increased responsi- 
bility or a substantial change in the nature 
of an employe’s work. 


When might approval of increases in 
pay be considered justified? 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue or the 
War Labor Board might consider approval 
of raises to correct substandards of living; 
to compensate, in with the 
“little steel” formula (up to 15 per cent 
levels that prevailed on Jan. 1, 
1941) , for the increase in the cost of living 
1941, and May 1, 1949; 
to adjust salaries or wages up to minimum 
rates in effect in the same area; to make 


accordance 
above 
between Jan. 1, 


reasonable adjustments in cases of pro 


merit increases, 


output, ete. 


motion, reclassification, 


incentive pay for increased 


When approval is given to wage or salary 
adjustments to correct substandards or to 
vive effect to the “little steel” formula, the 
salaries or wages of those in interrelated 
jobs sometimes can be increased to pre- 
serve minimum differentials. But the in- 
for the higher-paid workers are 
supposed to be tapered sharply. For ex- 
ample, the increase for those in higher pay 
brackets would be much smaller than the 
increase for those of lower pay. 


creases 
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The Treasury, through the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has jurisdiction over sal- 
aries of more than $5,000 a year and over 
salaries of execytive, administrative and 
professional workers who are not repre- 
sented by labor organizations. The War 
Food Administration has authority over 
salaries and wages of agricultural workers 
who do not receive more than $2,400 a 
year, but WFA does not, at this time, have 
any restrictions on increasing the pay of 
these workers. The War Labor Board has 
jurisdiction over other salaries and wages. 
Approval of the Director of Economic Sta- 
bilization is required for wage adjustments 
made by the WLB that may lead to in- 
crease in price ceilings. 


Does the payment of a bonus need 
formal approval? 


A bonus is considered part of an employe’s 
compensation and is subject to control of 
salary _ stabilization However, 
under Treasury rules, a bonus that has 
been paid regularly and is based upon a 
fixed percentage of salary may be con- 
tinued without approval, provided there is 
no change in percentage. Also, a bonus 
that does not exceed in amount the bonus 
paid an employe for the last bonus year 
ending before Oct. 3, 1942, may be paid 
without approval provided the employe 
has not received a raise in pay since Oc- 
tober, 1942, when the salary stabilization 
program became effective. 


agencies. 


What about contributions to pension and 
insurance funds for employes? 
If you are an employer, your contribu- 
tions to a retirement plan for your em- 
ployes will not be considered salary if the 
benefit payments are made only for death, 
sickness, retirement or disability. Contri- 
butions also may be made to group life, 
health and accident insurance plans with- 
out being salary. However, 
amounts paid by employers on life in- 
surance policies with cash surrender value 


considered 


are exempt as salary only up to 5 per cent 
of an employe’s annual salary. On the 
other hand, payments on endowment, 
single-premium life, fixed-payment life and 
similar having relatively 
cash surrender values, would be considered 


policies, large 
as salary. 

For example, suppose you have 20 em- 
ployes and take out group life insurance 
policies for them in favor of beneficiaries 
named by them. The premiums paid for 
four of the employes amount to 7. per cent 
of their annual salaries, while for the 16 
others the premiums are not over 5 per 
cent of their salaries. For the first four, 2 
per cent of the premiums would be con- 


sidered as salary, while no part of i 
premiums for the group of 16 would 
salary. 


Employers will find restrictions on get; 
up stock-bonus or profit-sharing plans J 
extra compensation for their employ 
even though the employes would not 
ceive benefits from the plans until atta 
the war. Contributions by employers ; 
such a plan would be considered salary j 
the benefits were to be distributed of 
than on the death, retirement, sickness 
disability of the employes involved, 


Suppose as an employer you expand y 
open a new plant. Must you get op 
proval for new rates of pay? 


The Treasury regulations say that form 
approval is not required if your salan 
rates are no higher than the minimum {9 
similar job classifications within your ow 
organization, or, if you did not have sini 
lar job classifications, are not higher thal 
those that prevailed in your area on Sep! 
15, 1942. However, a mere change in nam 
organization or financial structure, without 
a change in the nature of operation 
would not be considered establishment o 
a new business. 


Is payment for overtime work considered 
an increase in salary? 


The Treasury rules that for those under 
its jurisdiction overtime payment is a 
increase in salary rate. It calls for formal 
approval unless an employer has followed 
such a practice of paying for overtime aw 
neither the rate nor the number of over 
time hours of work has been changed. 


If you are an employer, must you get ap- 
proval to pay an employe in lieu o 
granting him a vacation? 


You do not have to get permission, under 
Treasury rules, to pay an employe in lie 
of vacation, provided the payment is com- 
puted in accordance with a vacation policy 
established Oct. 3. 1942, and 1s 
computed at not more than the straight: 
time rate for the employe’s normal work 
week. However, you are supposed to get 
specific approval in the case of an employe 
who receives more than $7,500 a year. 


before 


Where specific approval 1s needed for it 
creases in salaries or wages, employers cal 
file formal application with regional offices 
of the Salary Stabilization Unit of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue or with re- 
gional offices of the WLB, according t0 | 
which has jurisdiction. The rules for cot | 
trol of raises do not apply to persons el | 
ploying fewer than nine employes. 
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"Having a baby is tough enough on a 
soldier, without it coming ahead of time. 


ROBABLY 
EARLY TOMORROW ? 
“So I was plenty excited 
when I hot-footed it to head- 
quarters after getting that 
long distance telephone call. 


“The C.0. was swell about it, though, 
when I asked could I go home. Gave me 
a furlough quick as you can say ‘‘Para- 
troops”, which is what I’m training for. 
I got a lift in here from camp—feeling 
grand—but now I’m as sunk as a Jap 
destroyer because... 


"I’m stuck' The plane was sold out 
and the only train home until morning is 
the all-Pullman Limited—leaving in ten 
minutes with every bed reserved! 


“Now, I wouldn’t mind so much, if I 
was Overseas with no chance of getting 
home—like lots of guys when their babies 


are born. I could take that without 
crabbing, as a part of war. 


‘“‘What burns me up is that here I am 
only a few hundred miles away-—with a 
perfectly good furlough—and it looks 
like I’ll stew in the station all night long. 
That’s war, too, I suppose —travel being 
so heavy—but by the law of averages 
you’d think that someone with a reserva- 
tion on that train would change his 
plans and not be able to use it. 


“And this being wartime, you’d 
think he’d surely cancel it, so someone 
else could go! 


“There’s still ten minutes for that to 
happen. That’s why the railroad and 
Pullman people—who’ve practically 
turned this station inside out trying to 
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Im as sunk as a Jap destroyer !” 


help me—said to stick around. It’ll be 
a miracle if I get on that train, but... 


~) - HERES YOUR BED, SOLDIER { 
‘3 “Miracles still hap- 
pen! And, brother, 
that guy who can- 
y celled instead of just 
not showing up rates a medal with me!”’ 
7 * 7 
Although sleeping cars are loaded to a higher 
percentage of capacity than ever before, prac- 
tically every train carrying Pullmans still goes 
out with unused space due to “no shows” and 
late cancellations. 
So please cancel well in advance of train de- 
parture, when plans change, and make the 
Pullman bed reserved for you available to 
someone else. 


BACK THE ATTACK—WITH WAR BONDS 


PULLMAN 


THE GREATEST NAME IN PASSENGER TRANSPORTATION 











Joe needs 
the Long Distance 
lines tonight 















He has a promotion to report. Or a week-end 





leave coming up. Or it’s his mother’s birthday. 


Evening is about the only time he’s free to call 
and it’s important to him. 


Will you do your best to avoid Long Distance 
calls after 7 at night, for the sake of millions of 





Joes — and Josephines? They'll appreciate it. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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POLICING THE POSTWAR WORLD: 
PLAN FOR ENFORCING PEACE 


Joint Use of Arms as Keystone of Program Against Aggressors 


System of far-flung bases 
for air and sea patrols 
to watch for hostile moves 


A world police system is promising to 
emerge from Allied victory in this war. 
Law-enforcement 
never known before is now in the making. 
There are to be a world police force, world 
police stations at strategic places and a 
network of police beats covering much of 
the surface of the earth. 

The world police system is going to 
have a new kind of job to do. That job 
is to be enforcement of a law of nations 
wutlawing war. 

Such, at least, is the world prospect 
growing out of the march of events here 
and abroad. Creation of a postwar union 
of nations to maintain world peace is the 
avowed aim of both the United States 
and Britain. Congress is rising to support 
of this plan. Russia’s past record includes 
insistence upon joint action to prevent 
war. The plan has much backing among 
the smaller nations. 

The joint use of force. Now the United 
States, through Secretary Hull, proclaims 
that the readiness of the proposed new 
union of nations to use force is the heart 
of the whole antiwar program. This is a 
big change from America’s refusal to join 
in backing such use of power by the 
League of Nations. The next time a world 
war threatens, a world effort is planned to 
compel the 
peace. 


machinery on a_ scale 


aggressor nations to keep 

Today, this country insists that the new 
union of nations shall have adequate and 
effective means to enforce peace. So the 
whole plan centers on the world police 
measures that now are being developed 
for use soon in liberated lands and gen- 
erally in the world, once the present war 
has been won. Many questions arise as to 
what a world police force would be like 
and how it would operate. 

World police of future. The map on 
the following pages shows a system of 
world police stations that could safeguard 
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all the co-operating countries against at- 
tacks by aggressor nations. The system 
that finally is adopted may not differ in 
vital respects, though it may differ con- 
siderably in detail, from the world police 
map shown here. But this global job of 
policing is to be just the enforcement end 
of a broad program of keeping peace. The 





ae 


C.A.B. CHAIRMAN POGUE 
. .. planes will keep the peace 


other parts of the program also are essen- 
tial. 

World organization. First of all, it is 
agreed that there is to be a world organi- 
zation of nations, probably built on the 
United Nations, to keep the peace. Under 
the world union, there could be smaller, 
regional unions, as, for example, a council 
of America, a council of Europe and a 
council of Asia, and, perhaps, also a coun- 
cil of the Pacific. This system is favored 
by Winston Churchill and Vice President 
Wallace. 

World law. A rule of law would be sub- 
stituted for resort to war in settling dis- 
putes among nations of the world. Aggres- 


sion through war is to be made an inter- 
national crime. 

World court. A third vital part of the 
Hull program would be a world court to 
decide disputes arising between nations 
under the world peace law. There would 
be agencies to arbitrate and adjust po- 
litical disputes between countries. 

If necessary, force would be used to 
compel obedience to decisions of the world 
court. It would be used also to put down 
offending nations in cases of what Secre 
tary Hull calls plain and unadulterated 
aggression. That is where the world police 
system is to come in. 

The central police. At the outset, the 
victors will have a huge job of occupying 
Those 
defeated countries are to be disarmed im- 
mediately and completely. Later, gradual 
reduction of the can 
start. 

An issue already is arising as to how big 
and powerful the permanent world police 
force would be. Under one plan, the bulk 
of enforcement would be supplied by the 
armed forces of the major powers, which 


and policing the enemy countries. 


occupying forces 


would be dispatched in emergency to sup- 
port of the union of nations. 

Thus, a very large standing world police 
force would not be necessary. This plan is 
supported by Herbert British 
Home Secretary. The Anglo- 
American alliance and the actual Anglo- 
Russian alliance seem to point toward this 


Morrison, 
proposed 


plan. The proposal for regional or conti- 
nental within the world union 
also would cut down the size of the over- 


councils 


all police force. The co-operating coun- 
tries would supervise the policing in parts 
of the world closest to themselves. This 
plan would depend for its life upon the 
continued support of each of the greatest 
pe ywers. 

Under another plan, the central police 
force would be large in comparison with 
that of any one of the great powers, which 
would be expected to disarm considerably 
after the war. This kind of police force 
might try to compel not only little coun- 
tries and the beaten nations, but also any 
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of the big powers, including those that 
now are Allies, to abide by the world 
peace decisions. 

Under either plan, there would be no 
policing of the domestic affairs of any 
co-operating country. 

Air police, sea police. World police 
planning now is being linked closely with 
the great strides in military and civil 
aviation, and with the control of the 
world’s oceans expected to be gained by 
the United States and Britain in winning 
this war. 

For the first time, air power provides an 
instrument having the speed and _ the 


range and the striking power that make 
possible the effective policing of vast 
areas of the earth’s surface by relatively 
small numbers of fighting men. From the 
days of the Roman Empire, the pacifica- 
tion of great regions has depended on 
efficient lines of supply and communica- 
tions—roads, ship lanes, railroads, air 
lines. Commerce and peace always have 
been tied together. But they have thrived 
under land and sea power strong enough 
to provide protection. Now, back of Amer- 
ica’s and Britain’s great air and sea power 
are growing up the world’s greatest civil 
air transport and sea transport systems. 
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FROM THESE BASES UNITED NATIONS 


EACH (@) REPRESENTS APPROXIMATE “POLICE BEAT” 


@ BASE OF OPERATIONS 
SUPPORTING BASE 


: 
— - 
L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Cri o 
Aeronautics Board, believes that aviatin§ y 
offers the best instrument yet devised if 
keep the world at peace. " 
World police stations. As the map LE ic 
lustrates, the strong air and sea bases anf 4 
the natural sites for the police station: 
From 23 stations and perhaps nine sug 
porting bases or substations, the Unita} 
Nations air and sea fleets could police thf ¢ 
postwar world. f 
World police beats. Modern planes anf 
warships can patrol their beats more effer. 
tively against aggressor nations than many § | 
police beats of cities are patrolled againg | | 
; 
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organized gangsters. The average beat 
gould have a radius of somewhat more 
than 1,000 miles. For the new bombers 
and new model patrol vessels of the Amer- 
ican and British air and sea fleets, these 
distances would be moderate. 

There would be police beats on the 

und, too, within countries threatening 
aggression. Intelligence men would keep 
cose watch, for the co-operating nations, 
for any hostile moves, rearming or efforts 
to revive armament industries. 

In the Pacific, important bases and sub- 
bases remaining to be taken from the 
Japanese would be used as stations. These 


include Singapore, Guam, Truk and Sura- 
baya. A United Nations base also may be 
established in the Kurile Islands as a 
steppingstone between the Aleutians and 
Asia or to help in the job of policing 
Japan. 

A developing system. Instead of being 
wholly new, the joint police system is de- 
veloping right now and is partly in use. 
The United States and Britain have a joint 
police system working well in occupied 
Italy and Sicily. Russia now is being con- 
sulted on steps in that whole area through 
membership on the new Mediterranean 
Commission, The United States and Brit- 


ain are using jointly as police stations is- 
lands in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans. 

The idea of policing vast areas is noth- 
ing new to America or Britain or Russia. 
The U.S. and England cleared the oceans 
of aggression in the form of piracy, and 
established the rule that the seas are free 
to all users who stay peaceful. And Russia, 
the British Empire and the United States 
are accustomed to police, within their 
borders, combined areas that are nearly 
half the land area of the world. So the 
world police system seems well started on 
its 


way. 
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NEW FRONT IN THE BALKANS? 
TRIPLE DRIVE CLOSING IN ON AXIS 


Italy, Russia and Middle East as Springboards for Allied Attacks 


Precedence for fighting in 
Southern Europe reverses 
the pattern of last war 


The curtain is up on the big show of 
this war. The struggle now is revealed to 
be shaping a new kind of a pattern. This 
conflict is not to repeat the course of the 


first World War that aimed its decisive 
smash straight at Germany’s_ western 


front. This time the strategy calls for com- 
plete encirclement. The great scope of that 
process factor back of President 
Roosevelt’s warning of a long, long war. 

Big moves now are in the open in this 
new kind of war. Instead of concentrating 
again on land invasion of Western France, 
these moves right now are converging on 
the Balkans. At least until its final phases, 
the heavy land action of this war is going 
to be fought on Europe’s southern front. 
Allied forces are in motion toward the 
Balkans from three directions. 

From Italy. The all-out struggle, besides 
being a fight for Italy, is a battle for a 
position from which to launch a flank at- 
tack upon the Balkans. 

From Russia. The Russian drive now is 
pointing toward the Balkans, with the Ru- 
manian border less than 300 miles away. 

From the Middle East. A British and 
American thrust into the Balkans from 
bases in Egypt, Syria and the island of 
Cyprus would complete the three-fold 
drive that now is in the making. 

Thus this war is seen as developing a 
great new phase in Southern Europe. This 
new phase is to require big movements of 
men and supplies. Still more landings are 
promised in Italy. And, meanwhile, the 
air offensive is to be intensified. Also the 
preparations in England are to continue 
for ultimate invasion of Western Europe. 

President Roosevelt’s words to Congress 
mean that war on this scale 
slowly, and early peace is not to be ex- 
pected. He means that, in this new kind of 
war, the moves are prepared one at a time, 
but must be launched to strike effectively 
on vast fronts. Finally, his open appeal to 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria to revolt 
against Hitler points to choice of the Bal- 
kans as the next main front in this war. 

A look at events shows that Southern 
Europe already is a stage on which big 
The present 
campaigns point to the Balkans like three 


is one 


progresses 


events are being enacted. 
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prongs of a single enveloping movement. 

The Italian campaign. The bitter fight- 
ing of General Eisenhower’s men is the be- 
ginning of thrusts that can reach the Bal- 
kans from two directions. The drive north- 
ward may clear the Italian boot. It may 
batter its way across the Apennines, into 
the strategic Po Valley, and along the 
coastal plain beyond Venice and through 
the northern gateway to the Balkans. 

But long before conquest of the North- 
ern Italian plains can be completed, a di- 
rect thrust may be made into the Balkans 
from Italy. Such a campaign would be 
launched across the Adriatic into Yugo- 
slavia. If it is held, the port of Spalato, 
which the fighting Yugoslavs have cap- 
tured from the Nazis, could be used by the 
Allies as an invasion port. Meanwhile, the 
Balkans are being threatened from an en- 
tirely different direction. 

The Russian campaign. The main Rus- 
sian drive is sweeping with great power in 
a southwesterly diregtion toward the Ger- 
mans’ new defensive line on the Dnieper 
River. That drive now is developing into 
the first real push toward the Balkans 
since the British tried and failed in Greece 
in 1941. 

Today, Marshal Josef Stalin is doing 
everything he can to whip up the mo- 
mentum of that Russian push. He wants 
that offensive to develop such force that 
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STORM AT SALERNO: The Yanks paid heavily for their beachhead 
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it will reach and cross the Dnieper, trap 
all German forces south of the big bend of 
the river, including those in the Crimea, 
and breach the undoubtedly strong de 
fenses that the Germans have built along 
the river. 

If, in spite of rain and mud and German 
opposition, the Dnieper line is smashed, 
the way will be open for a land drive 
toward Rumania, now less than 300 miles 
away from the spearhead of the Russian 
push. If the Crimea is cleared, that land 
bulge could become a springboard for a 
sea-borne offensive across the Black Sea, 

The signs are plain that Premier Stalin 
has chosen the Balkans as a main objec- 
tive. Like the United States, Russia is ap- 
pealing openly for a general uprising there 
against the Nazis. Premier Stalin’s pres- 
sure right now is directed partly at Bul- 
garia, whose pro-Axis King Boris is dead, 
and which, though an ally of Germany, 
has stayed at peace with Russia. Russia’s 
pressure also is directed partly at Turkey. 
Through her newspapers, Russia is de- 
manding that both countries get into the 
fight against Germany. 

While the Balkans are threatened from 
the East and the West, another threat is 
developing from the South. 

The Eastern Mediterranean campaign. 
Big forces of British troops and consider- 
able elements of Americans are available 
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for direct attack upon the Balkans from 
the South. These forces, including the Brit- 
ish Ninth and Tenth armies, are, or have 
been, in Syria, in Cyprus, in Egypt. 

The historic route for such an invasion 
lies through the Aegean Sea to the vicinity 
of Salonika, and up the Vardar Valley 
passes into the Danube Basin. This would 
include invasion of the Dodecanese Is- 
lands, and probably reconquest of Crete. 

The big secret is how soon the Allies’ 
preliminary thrusts by air and sea will 
take on the character of a full-scale in- 
vasion. 

Heavy fighting ahead. Thus, from three 
sides, the Balkan push is beginning. The 
heaviest fighting will be required to break 
through into the interior. The Germans, 
disarming the Italian garrisons, are strong- 
ly placed in natural defense lines along the 
mountainous coasts of Greece, Albania and 
Yugoslavia. The advanced season, with 
snows soon in the passes, may hold up 
until spring some action that already may 
have been planned. 

But, when and if the Americans and 
British and Russians break through the 
outer defenses of the Balkans into the Val- 
key of the Danube, they will be in the 
heart lands of Europe, threatening Ger- 
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many’s most vulnerable flank, and in a 
region where some of the world’s decisive 
battles have been fought. 

Because Hitler cannot stand the politi- 
cal consequences on the home front of a 
general retreat anywhere, he has chosen 
to defend stubbornly every front. In Italy, 
in the Balkans, and in Russia, that gives 
him a vastly extended, winding line, which 
is vulnerable to just the kind of attack 
that the Allies now are planning. 

The general strategy. The kind of war 
now unfolding gives Southern Europe en- 
hanced importance, both as to timing and 
as to the that are 
planned. The change is in line with the 
judgment of Winston Churchill. He pro- 
tested bitterly in the last war that the 
Allies were wasting men in pounding away 
at Germany’s massed forces on the West- 
ern Front, and he contended that misman- 
agement, and not any fault in his basic 
strategy, caused the failure of one effort 
and the slow progress of the second at- 
tempt to get at Germany through the 
Balkans. Now Mr. Churchill’s general plan 
is to have a chance to succeed under good 
generalship and with the advantage of 
huge power in men and in supplies. 

But this precedence given to Southern 


scope of the blows 


Europe does not mean that all ideas for a 
front in Western Europe have been aban- 
doned. Quite the contrary. The necessity 
to oust the Germans from France and the 
Countries still The Nazis 
also must be driven out of Norway. Fin- 
land must be set free, and President Roose- 
velt’s appeal to the Finns to revolt against 
the Nazis that this need is not 
ignored. But, in this war, the timing is 
altered to give priority to the drive in 
Southern Europe. 


Low remains. 


shows 


The present pattern of war calls for an 
offensive on the Western Front. But, due 
to the existence of air power and to what 
President Roosevelt calls the lack of a 
roof over Hitler’s fortress of Europe, that 
offensive, thus far and probably for some 
time to come, will be a bombing offensive. 
When the Americans and British can cap- 
ture the bases in Northern Italy, the 
bombing attack will be intensified over all 
Southern and Eastern Germany. All Ger- 
many’s facilities for waging war will be 
blasted and pounded to the limit, and she 
will be weakened by the attacks on the 
Balkan flank, before the Western invasion 
begins. That is the plan for softening the 
Western Front for the finale of the show 
that now is starting in the Balkans. 
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Feeding 


a Hungry 


World: 


Problem for eo Allies 


Task of Organizing All Available Food Sources 
To Meet Immediate Needs of Starved Populations 


Expectation of using 
undeveloped areas to 
supplement U. S. supplies 

job is knocking at 


It is the job 
outside the 


One more. big war 
the doors of the Government. 
of organizing food sources 
United States to meet the 
needs of war-torn countries in Europe and 
Asia. High officials consider 
of the most vital for winning the 
assuring the 


immediate 


this job one 
war and 
peace. 

Pressures both here and abroad promise 
United 
civilian 


to bring early action. In_ the 
States, there is the 
ilitary demand on limited food sup- 
plies, which stretch 
Abroad, there is the pressure of demand 
from hungry peoples in the wake of re- 


pressure of 
and 1 


can only so far. 


treating German armies. 
President Roosevelt is expected soon to 


take three different steps to meet this 
problem. First, he may ask Congress to 
approve this Government’s part in a 


broad United Nations program to relieve 
Second, he may move to end 
executive confusion in this field by tying 
together the activities of nearly a dozen 
different agencies now working at 
purposes. Third, he may call the 
long-promised United Nations emergency 
food conference. 


starvation. 


cross- 


soon 


Food for Europe. The work of supply- 
ing food to the hungry peoples of Europe 
begun. In Italy, the 
and American armies find that 


already has advanc- 
ing British 
the Germans have 
food that could be 


facilities are 


carried away all the 


seized. Transportation 
damaged, Food-processing 
plants are destroyed. Irrigation works are 
put out of commission, Fertilizer factories 
are blown up. 


The Po River Valley 


portion of 


in Northern Italy 
Italy's 
average, bul 


produces a big ordain 
This 
Germans and not Italians will benefit from 
it. In Southern Italy, as a result, 
a serious food deficit met. 
flowing out of this situation 
are being undertaken by the Office of 
Relief and Rehabilitation Opera- 


year’s crop Was above 


there is 
to be 


Two jobs 


Foreign 


tions under former Governor Herbert H. 
Lehman. One is to get food imto Italy 
quickly. The other is to get Italian agri- 


culture on its feet as rapidly as possible. 
This 
fertilizer 
chinery, 


second 
. hand tools, 
insecticides. 


job means supplying seed, 
spare parts for ma- 
It also means finding 
land mines scattered over farm land and 
rendering them harmless. 

activities have 
Ahead, 
other occu- 
after 
Czechoslo 


In past months similar 
been started in 
Allied 
pied countries, is the job of looking 


Greece, Yugoslavia, Poland, 


Tunisia and Sicily. 


as the armies liberate 





IN THE SHADOW OF SUBSTANCE: Land mines make poor fertilizer 
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vakia, France, Belgium, the Nether 
Denmark, Norway. And, right now, 
advance of the Russian armies Opens 
the need of feeding those Russian ne 
whose homes and farms have been ray 
by the 
Food for Asia. The job of rej 
hunger also goes with the war in Asia. Ck 
badly needs food to push her fight agai 
Japan. If the Burma Road is reope 
supplies of food and farm equipment 
well as war materials may be sent in. 
Need of an inventory. The proba 
requirements of the various occupied g 
of Europe and Asia are being worked 
But there remains the job of mak ing 
world-wide inventory of food suppligg| 
meet these needs. As one official puts 
“South America might be full of cocoa, 
vet, without such an inve ntory, that 


Germans. 


0 
might never get to Greece or Poland.” 

Preliminary studies indicate that my 
might be done to get increased supplies 
food Africa, Latin America, As 
the British dominions and insular posses 
United States. 

Some work in this field already js bej 
done by a number of 
one headed by Mr. Among thes 
are the Office of Economic Warfare. | 
Office of Inter-American Affairs, the Offe 
of Foreign Agricultural Relations, the Len 
Administration, the War Food 4 
ministration, the Commodity Credit Con 
the State Department, the Army and t 
Navy. The Combined Food Board : 
the British Supply Council also are active 

But thus far no central planning es 


from 
sions of the 


agencies besides 
Lehman. 


Lease 


ordinating body has been set up. Amor 
officials, comment is widespread that t! 
“picture confused.” 
Advantages to U. S. Expansion of fo 
sources abroad can be of immediate he 
to this country in 
that 
if there is enough food for the people 
hind the Another is that, by fillix 
foreign needs as much as possible fr 


Is very 


several ways. One 


American armies have more securit 
lines. 


foreign sources, consumption in this cou 
try may be kept at a high standard. Ave 
age per capita consumption here is abo 
3,000 calories a day, whereas officials pla 
ning relief for Europe think that they wi 
be doing well if they get average dal 
consumption there up to 2,000 calories. 

There the chance that foreig 
sources of food might be needed to supp! 
the unusual wartime needs of the Unite 
States herself in the event of another ba 
drought like that of 1936. 

Officials acknowledge some danger thi! 
production stimulated now may result i 
surpluses in the future. But they say tha 
the first job is to win the war and writes 
satisfactory peace. Confidence is express 
that, if the people of the world have 
enough money in coming years to buy and | 

eat what they really need, they will cor 
sume all the food that will be produced. 





also is 
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Christened... with FLA 


FLAME . . . as well as champagne christens ships. The last 
act that frees a ship from the ways is the cutting of steel 
bonds by oxy-acetylene flame. This swift cutting of steel typ- 
ifies the way the oxy-acetylene flame is speeding the fabrica- 
tion of ships, aircraft, locomotives, guns, shells, tanks, and 
hundreds of other vital articles made of metal. 

All over America, this flame cuts time and gives to mass- 
production industries a means of manufacturing faster, better, 
and at lower cost. Since the white-hot oxy-acetylene flame 
cuts through metal as easily as a saw through wood, it makes 
steelworking as simple as carpentry ! From the time steel is 
made... until it is finally cut up for serap and sent back to 


the steel mills for a new lease on life... oxy-acetylene flames 


expedite its treating, cutting, and fabricating. 


LIQUID OXYGEN! The de- 
mand for oxygen today is 
great. Driox liquid oxygen 
has made it possible for mass- 
production industries to be 
supplied in bulk. Liquid oxy- 
gen—occupying only 1/862 of 
the volume of gaseous oxy gen 
—is shipped in tank ears and 
tank trucks and converted to 
gaseous oxy gen as needed. 


SPEEDING QUALITY STEELS! 
Production line efficiency in 
removing surface blemishes 
from new steel became pos- 
sible with the Lin-de-Surfacer 
scearfing machine. Huge mech- 
anized batteries of oxv-acety- 
lene flames “skin” hot steel 

. quickly and economically 

. resulting in higher yields 
of quality steel. 





ME! 





















The oxy-acetylene flame is not new. Oxygen, acetylene, and 
many machines and techniques for treating, cutting, and fab- 
ricating metals have been made available to industry for 
years by THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY, a Lunit of 
UCC. The present wide application of Linde’s peacetime re- 


search and dey elopment ... coupled with the great expansion 


of Linde’s oxygen-producing and engineering facilities before 
the emergency arose... are contributing vitally to this coun- 
trys mass output of the things it needs. These products and 
processes—plus new ones that are stemming from today’s 
continuing research — are important among the mass-produc- 
tion tools that can be used in the future to bring you better 
ears, trucks, tractors, washing machines, refrigerators, and 


many other things for better living at lower cost. 


KNIVES THAT NEVER DULL! 
Oxy-acetylene flames held in 
mechanical arms trim and 
bevel steel plates for welding 
in a fraction of the time re- 
quired by methods formerly 
used ... cut in straight lines, 
circles, or in irregular patterns, 
The flames are also used to 
harden and soften metals and 
to prime them for painting. 


MECHANIZED WELDING! 
“Lnionmelt” electric welding 
automatically joins steel 
plates as much as 20 times 
faster than any similarly ap- 
plicable method ... and does it 
without noise, fuss, or sparks. 
This process complements the 
hand and mechanized meth- 
ods of welding with the oxy- 
acetylene flame. 





BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Principal Products and Units in the United States 


ALLOYS AND METALS 
Electro Metallurgical Company 
Haynes Stellite Company 


CHEMICALS 





Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 


PLASTICS 


Bakelite Corporation 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 
The Linde Air Products Company 


The Oxweld Railroad Service Compan 


Plastics Division of Carbide and Carbon 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


Studebaker military trucks, like our Yanks, 
are certainly seeing the world 


— fighting men have 
been covering plenty of this 
planet in their travels in this war. 
Yet there’s scarcely a place where 
they set down their packs that 
they don’t find large numbers of 
familiar Studebaker motor trucks 
from home to welcome them. 
They see long lines of big, 
multiple-drive Studebaker military 
trucks rumbling past the sites of 
ancient Persian cities in Iran. They 
see them doing heavy transport 
duty in India, in Alaska, in the 
British Isles, in almost every 
area of Allied war activity. 
It’s one of the greatest com- 
pliments ever paid to the high 


quality of Studebaker craftsman- 
ship that Studebaker today is one 
of the world’s largest producers 
of big military trucks. And it’s 
equally significant that tens of 
thousands of these powerful Stude- 
bakers have already won their 
service stripes—many of them on 
long stretches of the crucial 
Russian front in the supply trains 
of the invincible Soviet armies. 
Studebaker is also producing 
other vital war matériel includ- 
ing more and more of the mighty 
Wright Cyclone engines that 
are powering the famous 
Boeing Flying Fortress on 
many of its bombing sorties. 





The roadways of the world are worn deep 
with Studebaker whoel marks—For over 91 
years, Studebaker vehiclee have written their 
share of transportation history all over the 
world. This is the sixth time in a national 
emergency that we’ve served our armed forces. 
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omeback of Small Business: 


Meeting the Needs of Civilians 


How Government Is Finding Essential Jobs for Idle Plants to Do 


vital role of SWPC in 
wsing financial strain 
on manufacturers 


(Many small manufacturing plants 
were hard hit when industry converted 
tp war. The Government, through the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., has endeav- 
ored to find a way to put these small 
plants to use. How well the Government 
has succeeded is told here by one of the 
editors of The United States News, who 
visited a number of these smaller plants.) 


Small business, hit hard by the war, 
pinched by shifting contracts, is fighting 
dovly back into the production of civilian 
sods. The pool of supply that lay in 
warehouses when the U.S. went to war is 
depleted. More parts are needed for wash- 
ing machines and radiators and farm ma- 
chinery. And small plants steadily are 
taking over the job of replenishing stocks. 

The job is a part of the pattern that 
Robert Wood Johnson worked out for the 
Smaller War Plants Corp. to follow. Mr. 
Johnson is the businessman who _ built 
SWPC and worked himself into a hospital 
while doing so. The broad pattern that he 
is lkaving envisages SWPC as a service 
agency performing all sorts of liaison and 
engineering and contracting jobs for small 
plants. Mr. Johnson views every small 
plant that is shifted back to civilian pro- 
duction as one that will not have to 
wrestle with reconversion after the war. 

The civilian production that Mr. John- 
son has in mind is not the manufacture of 
luxuries and nonessentials. He is thinking 
of those goods that are marked down by 
the War Production Board as essential, 
goods whose nonexistence Mr. Johnson re- 
gards as one of the causes for absenteeism. 

He puts it this way: A woman worker 
breaks a washing machine. She has to stay 
home and wash by hand. Multiply this 
many times by the breakage of other home 
equipment and you have one angle of 
absenteeism. 

Consequently, SWPC is maintaining 
close contact with the civilian section of 
WPB. All sorts of contracts for civilian 
goods are being turned into small plants. 
Of 89,000 home dehydrators contracted for 
by 27 manufacturers, 62,000 are being 
made by 19 SWPC plants. Farm imple- 
ment orders are keeping 800 small plants 
Tunning at 100 per cent of capacity, 
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The Johnson view is that this work can 
be done by small plants with less displace- 
ment of war production than by large 
ones. Small plants are more readily adapt- 
able to change than are large ones. Fewer 
machines have to be changed. Fewer work- 
men are involved. And small plants are 
not as completely absorbed with war pro- 
duction as are big ones. 

Mr. Johnson’s definition of a small plant 
is one that employs fewer than 500 per- 
sons. Few plants of this size could qualify 
in the bidding for prime war contracts. 





—OWI photo 
ROBERT JOHNSON 
He gave up a star and a job 


Some of them did manage to wangle prime 
contracts by pooling resources and equip- 
ment with other manufacturers. Others 
fought for subcontracts. Some closed and 
their managers went to work elsewhere. 

There are between 160,000 and 170,000 
plants in the country. Of these, 500 are 
really large, 5,000 are middle-sized. That 
leaves a minimum of 155,000 small plants. 
But there are not yet, after almost two 
years of war and four years of straining at 
war production, any adequate figures on 
the number of small plants that have open 
facilities or any real figures on how many 
persons they employ. 


SWPC does know that there are be- 
tween 8,000 and 10,000 factories with open 
facilities. Of these, about half are operat- 
ing at less than two-thirds of capacity, 
which is near the collapse line. Ten per 
cent of these needy plants—between 350 
and 500—need money and machinery. The 
rest simply want business. 

A preliminary analysis of a representa- 
tive group of firms shows their ills are: 
lack of orders, 47.5 per cent; lack of ma- 
terial, 13.5 per cent; lack of man power, 
8.5 per cent. Many of them are suffering 
from combinations of these three elements, 
but the dominant fact is that about half 
of them need jobs to do in a land that is 
clamoring to have jobs done. 

SWPC acts as an advisory, research and 
service agency for small business. It lends 
money when really needed and is not 
available elsewhere. It leases equipment. It 
spends so much time worrying about wage, 
labor and material problems that Mr. 
Johnson says a prime SWPC duty is to 
protect small business from other Govern- 
ment agencies and it finds contracts for 
small plants. 

In the search for contracts, it can take 
the prime contract itself. Or it may talk 
subcontractors into letting small plants 
turn out some of the parts they need. In 
the last two months, SWPC has helped 
small plants to get $217,000,000 in 
business. This took work to 2,526 con- 
tractors, over half of whom had had no 
help before. 

Altogether, SWPC has taken over $11,- 
500,000 of prime contracts to turn out 
goods ranging from furniture and paint to 
reamers and axles. Of this amount, 108 
small subcontractors have gotten $8.500,- 
000. Under the law, SWPC can take prime 
contracts when it thinks best. But SWPC 
officials say there are very practical rea- 
sons, such as specifications to be met and 
fulfillment dates, that stand in the way of 
indiscriminate use of this power. 

The men at SWPC, both at Washington 
and in the field, regard much of their work 
as liaison. In Washington, they keep in 
close contact with the purchasing agencies. 
They do the same in the field. There they 
also watch closely the letting of prime con- 
tracts to big concerns, help the big con- 
cerns to find little plants equipped to turn 
out parts of the job, and help the little 
ones to find work to do. 

When a contract goes to a little firm, 
they keep contact with the plant until 
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FROM HOMEWARES TO WARFARES: The little 


the goods are delivered, lending money or 
leasing equipment if these are needed, 
giving engineering advice when wanted, 
helping to straighten out production kinks 
that arise. For the field service regards its 
function as a combination § of liaison, 
service and salesmanship. Unless the sub- 
contractor fulfills his promise to the prime 
contractor, SWPC will have difficulty talk- 
ing the prime contractor into spreading 
more work to the little plants. 
Co-operative nests of small plants are 
growing up. This may be one of their ways 
of meeting the hard days that come after 
the In Philadelphia, the Heintz 
Manufacturing Co., which does not fall 
Mr. fewer-than-500-em- 
ployes definition of a small plant, is feed- 
work to 160 Along 
the subcontracts, the Heintz Com- 


pany provides all sorts of research and 


war. 


into Johnson’s 


ing subcontractors. 
with 


engineering advice. When it figures out a 
to 
spread the good word among the sub- 


short-cut, it sends its’ engineers out 
contractors. When the small plants get 
into production snarls, they call on Heintz. 
SWPC men in Philadelphia call it one of 
the best co-operative jobs being done. 

Another Philadelphia firm, the R. 5S. 
Products Co., works with six other small 
plants. The R. S. Products Co. has only 
built 
furnaces and heating equipment. It still 
is doing some of this work. But it also has 
taken over what once was a 
stalled and 
chines, and is making shot antiair- 
craft guns. It also is making tank parts on 
a British order. Others of the firms in its 
group, little machine shops using from 20 
to 75 men, are making tank parts, gears, 
castings and precision instruments. 

The use of tools by these plants requires 
all sorts of ingenuity. One has a machine 


175 employes. Before the war, it 


garage, m 


furnaces, lathes screw ma- 


for 
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—Acme 
man is a kingpin 


that performs 15 different operations. It 
gadget to still 
another operation. Its engineer, keen, tall. 
young, still is moving machines around 


added another perform 


and stretching them into new perform- 
ances. Another of the plants needed a 
machine, but couldn’t afford it. 
The manager turned a lathe upside down, 


boring 


on end, and put it to doing the operation. 

“We 
official. “We’re flexible. We have some good 
men and good equipment. We can do lots 
of things. But I think the time has passed 
for anyone to look for gravy in war con- 
tracts. We'd better pull ourselves down to 
a reasonable profit on a job that’s going to 
Jast a while.” 

One plant near Philadelphia will earn 
$23,000 this year on a $60,000 investment. 


want some more work,” said an 


at? 


i 


l 
. 
cad 
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In Philadelphia, as elsewhere in the 
field, the work is done chiefly by men wh 
are residents of the area and who know j 
intimately. Most of them are highly skill 
engineers, bankers and industrialists jy 
their own right. In addition to the stag 
men of SWPC, a board of governors helps 
to determine local needs and policies, 

On this board are bankers, businessmey 
retailers, and small 
Few firms in the locality can come fo. 
ward to ask for aid that are not known }y 
one or another of the members of th 
past experience. On loans 
every effort is made to get money fron 
other sources before SWPC enters the Die. 
ture. That is why the SWPC proportio; 


manufacturers, big 


board from 


of rejections runs so high. In some cities 
the boards have enlisted the co-operatio; 
of local merchants to learn what essential 
civilian needs exist and to help pass oy 
orders to small local plants. 

This is the main framework of th 
that Mr. Johnson will leave 
carry on when he goes into a hospital o 
October 1. He put the star of ; 
brigadier general a month ago to be freer 
to work toward civilian needs as head of 
SWPC. Then doctors caught up with him 

For years, he had worked at a driving 
pace for a few months, directing the affair 


agency 


aside 


of his surgical dressing firm of Johnson { 
Johnson in New Jersey, then rested a fey 
weeks. But in Washington, with Arm 
Ordnance and with SWPC, he was unable 
to do that. No time ever came when he 
could take it easy. His doctors put hin 
through a clinic. 

“You'll have to quit,” they told him 
“Right The compromise he 
could get was to take it easy and resign 
effective October 1. He wanted to stay ir 
Washington that long to see if Congres 
had any questions to ask about SWPC. 


” 
now. best 
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BOMBER BEEHIVE: From our backyards comes death for the Axis 
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he As a noteworthy instance, 700,000 different items of equip- 
ign ment and supplies in varying quantities crammed the convoys 


that carried American armies to conquest in North Africa— 
250,000 different items of ordnance; 100,000 different Engi- 
neer Corps articles; 68,000 different items of medical supplies 
and drugs; 10,000 different items for the Signal Corps; 390 
different articles of clothing. 


Countless hours of planning and figuring, as these statistics 
suggest, are essential in establishing the types and quantities 
of items needed . . . amassing them at the assigned embarka- 





tion points . . . dividing them strategically among the ships, 


| Manufacturing for Wars 


The manufacture of aircraft equipment for the 
Government and the manufacture of Burroughs 
figuring and accounting equipment for the 
Army, Navy, U. S. Government and the nation’s 
many war activities, are the vital tasks assigned 

to Burroughs in the Victory Program. 


to minimize the danger of crippling loss of any one item. 









Allied superiority in the science of supply is increasingly 
obvious day by day. To the vital figure work involved, Burroughs 
adding, calculating, accounting and statistical machines bring 
a speed and an accuracy indispensable to the magnitude of 
the undertaking. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
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BACK THE ATTACK! 
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IF FATHERS AREN’T DRAFTED— 


Problem Facing Country in Making Our Man Power Meet Demand; 


How available men 
are being used on farms, 
in factories, fighting forces 


This country has reached the end of a 
trail in its search for men to fill the Army 
and Navy. Two turns away from this 
trail are possible. If one turn is taken, 
some fathers of children born before Pear! 
Harbor will be inducted. If the other turn 
is taken, the armed forces must reduce the 
requirements they have set as a minimum 
for winning the war, they must lower their 
physical standards, or draft boards must 
fill the ranks with men now deferred for 
occupational reasons. 

This, in a nutshell, is what the furore 
in Congress over the drafting of fathers 
is all about. This furore raises the question 
of what has become of the 22,212,000 men 
between the ages of 18 and 38 who have 
registered for military service. What has 
happened to deplete this enormous supply 
to a point where Selective Service head- 
quarters $46,000 fathers must be 
taken by the end of 1943 to fill Army and 
Navy demands? Where is our hidden sup- 
ply of man power? 

The answers as of September 1 follow: 

Our supply of men: Of the 22,212,000 
registrants below the age of 38, a total of 
8,717,000 have been inducted or have en- 
listed in the armed forces. This does not 
include men who were in the armed serv- 
ices when the draft went into effect. This 
total includes men discharged for disability 
and other causes, men transferred to the 
reserve as over age and others. These men 
are in Class 1-C. 

Class 4-F: In this group are 3,412,000 
men rejected for physical or mental rea- 
sons. Although some 20,000 of these men 
are being sent back for re-examination 
every month, only a comparative few will 
be accepted for service unless Army and 
Navy standards are lowered. Since the 
services have shown no willingness to re- 
duce their physical requirements, this class 
will be of little help to draft boards in 
filling their quotas for the rest of the year. 

Class 1-A: Here are 988,000 men who 
are awaiting call or awaiting physical ex- 
amination. But, of these available men, it is 
estimated that all but 494,000 will be dis- 
qualified for physical or other reasons. 

Classes 2-A and 2-B: These essential in- 
dustrial workers, deferred because of their 
contribution to the effort, total 
1,508,000. Few can be pried loose without 
endangering production goals. On the con- 
trary, employers complain that draft 


Savs 


war 
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inducted too skilled 
and key workers. 


Classes 


boards have many 
2-C' and 3-C: These groups, to- 
taling 1,715,000 men, are deferred because 
they are engaged in farm work. It will be 
noted that this figure is higher than the 
figure for deferred industrial workers. 
Draft boards are powerless to order the 
induction of these deferred farm workers 
because Congress has decreed by law that 





—Acme 


GENERAL McNARNEY 
On the Hill it was drafty 


they must remain on the farms to pro- 
duce the food needed to fight the war. 
Class 3-A: This is the principal father 
group. It is made up of men deferred sole- 
ly for dependency reasons and _ totals 
5,586,000. Other hundreds of thousands of 
fathers are deferred for occupational as 


well as dependency reasons. This 3-A 
group is by far the biggest untapped 


source of -men available to draft boards 
unless Congress postpones their induction. 

Classes 4-B, C, D and E: These cate- 
gories include public office holders, minis- 
ters, neutral aliens and conscientious ob- 
jectors. Their number is small—184,000— 
and only a handful will be available fos 
induction. 

Other groups: An estimated 281,000 men 
will be available through December 31 
from youths who will reach the minimum 
draft age of 18 and from men reclassified 
from Classes 2-A, 2-B, 4-F, ete. 

Thus the supply of men available for 


induction during the remainder of 194 
is shown to be 775,000. This is made wy 
of the 494,000 men physically fit in Clas 
1-A and the 281,000 18-year-olds and 1. 
classified men. 

This leads to the question of how mam 
men the Army and Navy will need for the 
balance of the year: 

Demands for men. Army and Nay 
calls already have gone out for 921,09 
men through Nov. 30. Selective Service ¢. 
timates that the December call will be fo; 
300,000. This means that 1,221,000 me, 
must be found by the end of 1943. Selectiy 
Service can account for only 775,000 ¢ 
these. That leaves a deficit of 446,000. 

Army: Of the 1,221,000 quota for bot! 
services, the Army will need approximate 
709,000 if it is to reach its desired strengt| 
of 7,700,000 by Jan. 1, 1944. In aiming it 
sights at 7,700,000, the Army has reduced 
its original goal by about 500,000. 

Navy: The goal of the Navy is for slight 
ly more than 500,000 men during the las 
four months of 1943 to meet requirement 
of 2,953,284 Addition of approxi 
mately 75,000 women will bring the Nay 
to full strength of slightly more tha 
3,000,000. 

Combined strength of the Army an 
Navy at the end of the year thus will k 
10,700,000 unless present goals are changed 

Draft boards have been instructed }y 
national Selective Service headquarters t 
comb their lists carefully to make sure that 
all physically fit non-fathers who can k 
spared are taken ahead of fathers. Wher 
ever possible, non-fathers who mistaken 
were placed in deferred categories will 
reclassified to 1-A for early induction. 

Effect on families. If Congress fails i 
halt the father draft, the family life of th 
country will not be completely disrupted 
for Selective Service officials estimate tha! 
only one in 12 fathers will be called. Al 
ready, some 700,000 fathers are in the 
service. So the present furore is ove 
whether fewer than 500,000 more shall be 
taken before 1944. 

If Congress says the father draft mus 
be postponed until after the first of the 
year, the Army and Navy will have to g¢ 
along with fewer men or will have to fini 
new sources of men. But the pressure fo 
a father draft from the Army and Navy 
is strong, and Congress may hesitate t 
interfere with the plans of the high com 
mand. For, in the words of Lieut. Geo 
Joseph T. McNarney, Deputy Chief ¢ 
Staff, to delay the father draft would ds 
rupt drastically global strategy for 198 
1944 and 1945. 


men. 
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|mpact strength for military and industrial 
flashlights and telephone instruments. 


“How about using plastics?” Sooner or later, 
it comes up in ’most every production conference. 
. .. As founder of the plastics industry and 
as producer of the complete range of Lumarith 
and other plastics, we can help you very 
directly. We invite you to consult us 
on present and future problems in plastics. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, 
: THE First NAME IN PLASTICS, 
impact strength for the paratrooper’s | =.“ 180 Madison Avenue, New York City 16, 


first aid kit. 


Impact strength for transparent plastic a division of Celanese Corporation of America. 
"Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. cockpit enclosures and plane noses. 


WAR MESSA GE A patriotic appeal should not be necessary to sell Government Bonds and Stamps to sensible Americans. Putting money aside to buy 
things later, is like putting tomorrow's food away in the refrige rator—only much better. Bonds don’t spoil! Bonds don’t shrink. In 
fact, they get bigger, so you can buy 4 lbs, of anything later on, for the price of 3 lbs. now. «+. And more important, you speed Victory! 
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Upon the return of Congress from a 
two months’ recess, President Roosevelt 
»a message read before both houses on 
Sept. 17, 1943, reveals for the first time 
details of America’s war effort at home 
md abroad and charts the course this 
untry will follow in its dealings with 
ther nations of the world. Because of 
the importance of the President’s mes- 
sage, The United States News presents 
t herewith in full tect.) 


To tHE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs: 
During the two months’ recess of the 
Congress, Many important have 
ocurred at the war fronts and at home. 
You return at a time when major battles 
n Europe and in Asia are beginning to be 
‘ined. In recent months, the main tides 
of conflict have been running our way— 
but we could not and cannot be content 
merely to drift with this favorable tide. 
You know from the news of the past 
few days that every military operation 
entails a legitimate military risk and that 
oecasionally we have checks to our plans— 
checks involve 
losses of men and materials. 


events 


which necessarily severe 

The Allied forces are now engaged in a 
very hard battle south of Naples. Casual- 
ties are heavy. The desperation with which 
the Germans are fighting reveals that they 
are well aware of the consequences to them 
of our occupation of Italy. 

The Congress and the American people 
can rest assured that the landing on Italy 
isnot the only landing we have in mind. 
That landing was planned at Casablanca. 
At Quebec, the leaders and the military 
stafls of Great Britain and the United 
States made specific and precise plans to 
bring to bear further blows of equal or 
greater importance against Germany and 
Japan—with definite times and places for 
other landings on the continent of Europe 
and elsewhere. 

On the tenth of July a carefully pre- 
pared expedition landed in Sicily. In spite 
of heavy German opposition it cleared this 
large and heavily fortified island in thirty- 
eight days. 

British, Canadian and American losses 
in killed, wounded and missing in the 
Sicilian campaign were 31,158, of which 
the American forces lost 7,445. The casual- 
ties among the Italians and Germans were 
approximately 165,000, including 132,000 
prisoners, 

The unmistakably sincere welcome given 
to the Allied troops by the Italian people 
has proved conclusively that even in a 
country which had lived for a generation 
under a complete dictatorship—with all of 
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its propaganda, censorship, and suppres- 
sion of free speech and discussion—the 
love of liberty was unconquerable. 

It has also proved conclusively that this 
war was not waged by the people of Italy 
on their own choice. All of Mussolini’s 
propaganda machine could not make them 
love Hitler or hate us. The less said about 
the feelings toward Mussolini, the better. 

I believe that equal jubilation and en- 
thusiasm will be shown by the people of 


the other nations now under the German 


heel when Nazi Gauleiters and native 
Quislings are removed through force or 
flight. 


How different was this invading army 
of the Allies from the German forces that 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR 


A Report to Congress by the President of the United States 


had been denied to them. I am confident 
that, within a year, Sicily will be once 
more self-supporting—and, in addition to 
that, once more self-respecting. 

From Sicily the advance of the Allied 
armies has continued to the mainland. 
On the third day of September they 
landed on the toe of the Italian penin- 
sula. These were the first Allied 
to invade the continent of Europe in 
order to liberate the conquered and op- 
pressed countries. History will always 
remember this day as the beginning of 
the answer to the prayer of the mil 
lions of liberty-loving human beings not 
only in these conquered lands but all over 
the world. 


troops 





PRESIDENT’S VIEW: 


“Actually, we cannot think of this as several wars. 


—Acme 
It is all 


one war, and it must be governed by one basic strategy.” 


had come into Sicily, ostensibly to “pro- 
tect it.” Food, clothing, cattle, medicines 
and household goods had been systemat- 
ically stolen from the people of Sicily, and 
sent North to the “master race” in Ger- 
many. Sicily, like other parts of Italy 
and like the other satellite and conquered 
nations, had been bled white by the Nazi 
and Fascist Governments. Growers of 
crops were permitted to retain only a 
small fraction of their own produce for 
themselves and their families. 

With the Allied armies, however, went 
a carefully planned organization, trained 
and equipped to give physical care to the 
local population—food, clothing, medi- 
cine. This new organization is also now in 
the process of restoring to the people of 
Sicily freedoms which, for many years, 


On July 25th—two weeks after our first 
landings in Sicily—political events in Italy 
startled the world. Mussolini, the incubus 
of Italy for a generation, the man who is 
more responsible for all of the sorrows of 
Italy than anyone, except possibly Hitler 
himself, forced out of office and 
stripped of his power as a result of his own 
dismal failures, his wanton brutalities, and 
the overwhelming demand of the Italian 
people. This was the first break in Axis 
leadership—to be followed, we are deter- 
mined, by other and similar encouraging 
downfalls. 

But there is one thing I want to make 
perfectly clear: When Hitler and the Nazis 
go out, the Prussian military clique must 
go with them. The war-breeding gangs of 
militarists must be rooted out of Germany 


was 
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—and out of Japan—if we are to have any 
real assurance of future peace. 

Early last month, the relentless appli- 
cation of overwhelming Allied 
particularly air and sea power—convinced 
the leaders of Italy that it could not con- 
tinue an active part in the war. Conversa- 
tions were begun by them with us. These 
conversations carried on with the 
utmost Therefore, much as I 
wished to do so, I could not communicate 
the facts of the case to the Congress, or 


power— 


were 
secrecy. 


the press, or to those who repeatedly ex- 
pressed dismay or indignation at our ap- 
parent course in Italy. These negotiations 
turned out to be a complete surprise to 
nearly everyone, not only to the Axis but 
to the Italian people themselves. 

I am sure that the Congress realizes that 
there are many situations in this war—and 
there will be many come—in 
which it is impossible for me to make any 
announcement or even to give any indi- 
cation of the policy which we are follow- 
ing. And I ask the American people as 
well as the Congress to bear with me and 
with our Chiefs of Staff. It is difficult to 
remain silent when unjustified attack and 
criticism come from those who are not in 
a position to have all the facts. 

But the people and the Congress can be 
sure that the policy which we follow is an 
expression of the basic democratic tradi- 
tions and ideals of this Republic. We shall 
not be able to claim that we have gained 
total victory in this war if any vestige of 
Fascism in any of its malignant forms is 
permitted to survive anywhere in the 
world. The armistice with Italy was signed 
on September third in Sicily, but it could 
not be put into effect until September 
eight, when we were ready to make land- 
ings in force in the Naples area. We had 
planned these landings some time before 
and were determined to go through with 
them, armistice or no armistice. 

Italian leaders appealed to their Army 
and Navy to end hostilities against us. 
Italian soldiers, though disorganized and 
ill-supplied, have been fighting the Ger- 
mans in many regions. In conformity with 
the terms of unconditional surrender, the 
Italian fleet has come over to our side; 
and it can be a powerful weapon in strik- 
ing at the Nazi enemies of the Italian 
people. 

When Hitler forced to the con- 
clusion that his offensive was broken, and 
he must go on the defensive, he started 
boasting that he had converted Europe 
into an impregnable fortress. But he neg- 
lected to provide that fortress with a roof. 
He also left various other vulnerable 
spots in the wall of the so-called fortress— 
which we shall point out to him in due 
time. 

The British and American air forces 
have been bombing the roofless fortress 
with ever-increasing effectiveness. It is 
now our purpose to establish bases within 
bombing range of Southern and Eastern 
Germany, and to bring devastating war 
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home to these places by day and by night 
as it has already been brought to Western 
Germany. 

When Britain was being subjected to 
mass bombing in 1940 and 1941—when 
the British people, including their King 
and Prime Minister, were proving that 
Britain “could take it”—the strategists of 
the Royal Air Force and of our own Army 
Air Forces were not idle. They were study- 
ing the mistakes that Goering and his 
staff of Nazi terrorists were making. Those 
were fatal mistakes, as it turned out. 
and the British are not 
making those mistakes. We are not bomb- 
ing tenements for the sheer sadistic pleas- 
ure of killing, as the Nazis did. We are 
striking devastating blows at carefully 
selected, clearly identified strategic ob- 
jectives—factories, shipyards, munition 
dumps, transportation facilities, which 
make it possible for the Nazis to wage 
war. And we are hitting these military 
targets and blowing them to bits. 

German power can still do us great in- 
jury. But that evil power is being de- 
stroyed, surely, inexorably, day by day, 
and if Hitler does not know it by now, 
then the last trace of sanity has departed 
from that distorted mind.° 

We must remember that in any great 
air attack the British and Americans lose 
a fairly high proportion of planes and that 
these losses must be made up quickly so 
that the weight of the bombing shall not 
decrease for a day in the future. In fact, 
a high rate of increase must be maintained 
according to plan—and that means con- 
stant stepping-up of our production here 
at home. 

In the remarkable raid on the Ploesti 
oil fields in Rumania we lost fifty-three 
of our heavy bombers; and more than five 
hundred of our finest men are missing. 
This may seem like a disastrously high 
loss, unless you figure it against the dam- 
age done to the enemy’s war power. I am 
certain that the German or the Japanese 
high commands would cheerfully sacrifice 
tens of thousands of men to do the same 
amount of damage to us, if they could. 
Those gallant and brilliant young Ameri- 
“ans who raided Ploesti won a smashing 
victory which, I believe, will contribute 
materially to the shortening of the war 
and thus save countless lives. 

We shall continue to make such raids 
all over the territory of Germany and the 
satellite countries. With Italy in our 
hands, the distances we have to travel 
will be far less and the risks proportion- 
ately reduced. 

We have reliable information that there 
is definite unrest and a growing desire for 
peace among the peoples of these satellite 
countries—Rumania, Hungary, Finland 
and Bulgaria. We hope that in these na- 
tions the spirit of revolt against Nazi 
dominance which commenced in _ Italy 
will burst into flame and become a con- 
suming fire. 

Every American is 


Today, we 


thrilled by the 


sledge-hammer blows delivered against th 
Nazi aggressors by the Russian armig 
This summer there has been no succey 
ful German advance against the Russian; 
as in 1941 and 1942. The shoe today jg » 
the other foot—and is pinching very hap 
Instead, the Russians have forced the 
greatest military reversal since Napoleon’ 
retreat in 1812. 

The recapture of Kharkov, Stalino ay 
other strongholds by the Russians, jy 
opening of the Ukraine and the Done, 
Basin and the freeing of millions af yaly. 
able and hundreds of inhabite 
places hearten the whole world as th 
Russian campaign moves toward the elinj. 
nation of every German from Russian 59; 
—toward the invasion of Germany itself 
It is certain that the campaign in Nort) 
Africa, the occupation of Sicily, the fight. 
ing in Italy and the compelling of larg 
numbers of German planes to go into com. 
bat in the skies over Holland, Belgiun 
and France by reason of our air attacks 
have given important help to the Russiay 
armies along their advancing front frop 
Leningrad to the Black Sea. We know 
that we are contributing to that 
advance by making Germany keep man 
divisions in the Balkans, in Southem 
France and along the English Channel. | 
like to think that these words constitute 
an understatement. 

Similarly, the events in the Mediter. 
ranean have a direct bearing upon the 
war against Japan. 

When the American and British expedi- 
tionary forces first landed in North Africa 
last November, some people believed that 
we were neglecting our obligations to 
prosecute the war vigorously in the Pe 
cific. Such people continually make the 
mistake of trying to divide the war into 
several water-tight compartments—the 


acres 


too, 


Western European front—the Russian 
front—the Burma front—the New Guinea 
and Solomons front, and so _ forth—a 


though all of these fronts were separate 
and unrelated to each other. You eva 
hear talk of the “air war” as opposed ti 
the “land war” or the “sea war.” 

Actually, we cannot think of this as sev- 
eral wars. It is all one war, and it must ke 
governed by one basic strategy. 

The freeing of the Mediterranean, whieh 
we started last fall, will lead directly to 
the resumption of our complete control 
the waters of the Eastern Indian Ocea 
and the Bay of Bengal. Thus, we shall be 
enabled to strike the Japanese on another 
of their highly vulnerable flanks. 

As long as Italy remained in the war # 
our enemy—as long as the Italian fleet re 
mained in being as a threat—a substantia 
part of British naval strength had to kk 
kept locked up in the Mediterranean. Now 
that formidable strength is freed to pro 
ceed eastward to join in the ever-increas 
ing attack upon the Japanese. It has not 
been sufficiently emphasized that the fret 
ing of the Mediterranean is a great assél 
to the war in the Far East. 
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There has been one se. ap in the 
jines of our globe-girdling sea power. That 
is the gap between Northwest Australia 
and Ceylon. That gap can now be closed 
asa result of victory in the Mediterranean. 

We face, in the Orient, a long and dif- 
fcult fight. We must be prepared for heavy 
losses in winning that fight. The power of 
Japan will not collapse until it has been 
literally pounded into the dust. It would 
be the utmost folly for us to try to pre- 
tend otherwise. 

Even so, if the future is tough for us, 
think what it is for General Tojo and his 
murderous gang They may look to the 
North, to the South, to the East or to 
the West. They can see closing in on them, 
from all directions, the forces of retribu- 
tion under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
General MacArthur, Admiral Nimitz, and 
Admiral Lord Mountbatten. 

The forces operating against Japan in 
the various Pacific theaters are just as 
much interrelated and dependent on each 
other as are the forces pounding against 
Germany in Europe. 

With the new threats that we offer from 
the Aleutians, Japan cannot afford to de 
yote as large a proportion of her forces to 
hold the lines in other areas. 

Such actions as the taking of Attu and 
Kiska do not just happen. They are the 
results of careful and complete planning 
which was going on quietly while some of 
our critics were so perturbed that they 
had reached the verge of tears over what 
they called the threatened invasion of 
Seattle, Portland, San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. It was difficult 
alize that the carefully prepared and cru- 
cial tests in the Coral Sea and at Midway 
and in the Solomons rendered the Japa- 
Aleutians untenable. 

Japan has been hard put to it to main- 
tain her extended lines. She had to with- 
draw her garrison from Kiska in the face 
of the American-Canadian 
forces because she could not 


for them to re- 


nese toe-hold in the 


oncoming 
maintain a 
steady stream of adequate reinforcements 
and supplies to the Aleutians. 

In the Islands, with 
fighting, we have gained so many island 
air bases that the threat to Australia and 
New Zealand across the Coral has 
been practically dissipated. In fact, it is 
safe to say that our position in that area 
has become a threat on our part against 
the Japanese in the seas that lie north of 
the Solomons and north of New Guinea. 

American, Australian, New Zealand and 
Dutch forces in a magnificent campaign 
in New Guinea and the Solomons have 
destroyed much Japanese strength and 
have gained for us new bases from which 
to launch new offensive operations. 

_ After a long period of defensive strategy 
in Burma, we are determined to take the 
offensive there. 


Solomon heavy 


Sea 


I am also glad to report to 
you that we are getting more supplies and 
military help to China. Almost every day 
word comes that a new air battle has de- 
stroyed two and three times more Japa- 
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nese planes in China and Burma than we 
ourselves have lost. That process will con- 
tinue until we are ready to strike right at 
the heart of Japan itself. 

It goes almost without saying that when 
Japan surrenders, the United Nations will 
never again let her have authority over 
mandated to her 
by the League of Nations. Japan obvious- 
ly is not to be trusted. And the same thing 
holds good in the case of the vast terri- 
tories which Japan has stolen from China 
starting long before this war began. 


the islands which were 


Since the beginning of our entrance into 
the war, nearly two vears ago, the United 
Nations have continuously reduced enemy 


strength by a process of attrition. That 
means, cold-bloodedly, placing the ever- 
increasing resources of the Allies into 


deadly competition with the ever-decreas- 
ing resources of the Axis. It means the 
training and use of the Allied man power 
—which is greater than the Axis. It means 
the use of our superior facilities and abil- 
ity to make more munitions, and above all 
aircraft, more quickly than our enemies 
can do. 

For example, the Allies today on the 
European Front have a definite superior- 
ity in almost all weapons of war on any 
and every point of the encircling line— 
more guns, more tanks, more planes, more 
trucks, more transports, more supply ships 
and more warships. 

In the Pacific, we have taken a steady 
toll of Japanese war planes and a steady 
toll of 
and naval vessels. The odds are all in our 


Japanese ships—merchant ships 
favor—for we grow in strength and they 
replace all losses. It 
called a simple mathematical 


cannot even their 
might be 
progression. 

However, unless we keep up and in- 
crease the tempo of our present rate of 
production, this greater strength in planes 
and guns, tanks and ships can all be lost. 

Our great production program. started 
during the darkest days of 1940. With the 
magnificent contribution made by Ameri- 


can industry and American labor, it is 
approaching full production. Britain has 
already attained full production. Today, 
the British Empire and the United States, 
together, are turning out so much of every 
that we have definite 


essential of war 


superiority over Germany and Japan 


which is growing with every succeeding 
minute. But we have no minutes to lose. 

Realization of the 
cover brings to mind problems that every 
American should  realize—problems — of 
transporting from our shores to the actual 


distances we must 


fighting areas the weapons and munitions 
of war which we make. Burma and China 
can be reached only with extraordinary 
difficulty. Two years ago, most of the 
planes we sent had to be knocked down, 
crated, put on board ship, transported, 
then uncrated and put together again in 
India, and from there sent up to the fight- 
ing front. 

In the case of China, they had to be 


Even 
after they were safely delivered there, the 
had to be kept supplied with 
ground crews, tools, oil, gasoline and even 
spare parts. Since the Japs cut the Burma 
Road, all these supplies have to be flown 


flown over enormous mountains. 


planes 


over hundreds of miles to bases which had 
to be built in China. 

The same slow process was also the rule 
Pacific. 


present 


in the Southwest 
With the range of 
airplanes and the establishment of addi 


increased 


tional bases, we are now flying more of 
them under their own power than before, 
but all the things that go to supply them 
—the gasoline, the tools, the spare parts— 
still have to be taken by ship to the fight- 
ing fronts all over the world. Practically 
and 
equipment have to go by ship. And every 


every soldier and all his weapons 


time a new forward move develops the 
whole outfit has to go by ship. 

I wonder how many people realize what 
the war across the 
Atlantic and the Pacific and through the 


Mediterranean 


it means to carry on 


and the Indian Ocean, 
along lines of supply attacked by subma- 
rines and dive bombers at many points. 

The combined operation of the British 
and Americans last November against Mo- 
rocco and Algeria was in poimt of numbers 
the largest military movement over the 
longest number of miles to landings under 
fire that history has recorded anywhere. 

The ships for such an amphibious op- 
eration cannot be loaded in the ordinary 
way, to be unloaded alongside a comfort- 
able safe wharf. Most of the ships must 
be “combat such a that 
the first im- 
mediately followed in the proper order by 
trucks and 
food, medical equipment and all the sup- 
plies of a modern army. Preparations must 


loaded” in Ww ay 


troops go ashore and are 


guns and ammunition, tanks, 


be made to conduct these landings under 
enemy fire, and on beaches instead of at 
docks. People who have seen or planned 
this kind of operation even over short dis- 
tances do not speak glibly about landing 
great expeditions on a few days’ notice or 
on all the beaches of Europe at the same 
time. 

The Members of the Congress have un- 
doubtedly had an opportunity to see at 
first hand in their own home districts some 
of our war factories and plants and ship- 
yards throughout the United States which 
are now working at full blast turning out 
the greatest amount of war production in 
the history of the world. 

In June and July we were worried by 
a reduction in the rate of increase in pro- 
duction. Great as our production had been 
we could not afford to level off. We had to 
continue the upward curve and not pause 
on any plateaus. 

I am happy to report that the increase 
was resumed in August. In this month of 
September it is even better. 

For example, during the two months 
of the recess of the Congress our factories 
produced approximately fifteen thousand 
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planes. There was an especially important 
increase in the production of heavy bomb- 
ers in August. I cannot reveal the exact 
figures on this. They would give the en- 
emy needed information—but no comfort. 
However, the total airplane production is 
still not good enough. We seek not only 
to come up to the schedule but to surpass 
it. 

During those same two months Ameri- 
can shipyards put into commission three 
million, hundred thousand tons of 
large merchant ships—a total of 281 ships, 
almost five ships a day. 


two 


Even as the actual fighting engagements 
in which our troops take part increase in 
number, it is becoming more and more 
evident that this is essentially a great war 
of production. The best 
lists is to 
troops with the best equipment possible 


way to avoid 


heavy casualty provide our 





and plenty of it. 

We have come a great way since this 
Congress first met in January of this year. 
But I state only a blunt fact when I tell 
the Congress that we are still a long, long 
way from ultimate victory in any major 
theatre of the war. 

First: Despite our substantial victories 
in the Mediterranean, we face a hard and 
costly fight up through Italy 
job of organizing our positions before we 
can take advantage of them. 

Second: From bases in the British Isles 
we must be sure that we have assembled 
the strength to strike not 
direction but in many directions—by land 





and a major 


just in one 
and sea and in the air—with overwhelming 
forces and equipment. 

Third: Although our Russian Allies have 
made a magnificent counter-offensive, and 
are driving our common enemies back day 
by day, the Russian armies still have far 
to go before they get into Germany itself. 

Fourth: The Japanese hold firmly es- 
tablished positions on an enormous front 
from the Kuriles through the mandated 
islands to the Solomons and through the 
Netherlands East Indies to Malaysia and 
Burma and China. To break through this 
defensive ring we must hit them and hit 
them hard not merely at one point but 
at many points, and we must keep on 
hitting them. 

In all of history, there has never been a 
task so tremendous as that which we now 
face. We can do it—and we will do it— 
but we must plan and work and fight with 
every ounce of intelligence and energy and 
courage that we possess. 





The Congress was reconvened at a time 
when we are in the midst of the Third 
War Loan Drive seeking to raise a sum 
unparalleled in history—fifteen billion dol- 
lars. This is a dramatic example of the 
scale on which this war still has to be 
fought, and presents some idea of how 
difficult and costly the responsible leaders 
of this Government believe the war will 
be. 

Nothing we can do will be more costly 
in lives than to adopt the attitude that 
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the war has been won—or nearly won. 
That would mean a let-down in the great 
tempo of production which we _ have 
reached, and would mean that our men 
who are now fighting all over the world 
will not have that overwhelming superior- 
ity of power which has dealt so much 
death and destruction to the enemy and 
at the time has many 
American lives. 

That is why I have always maintained 
that there is no such separate entity as 
the “home front.” Every day lost in turn- 
ing out an airplane or a ship at home will 
have its direct effect upon the men now 
battling up the leg of Italy or in the jun- 
gles of the Southwest Pacific or in the 
clouds over China. 

There have been complaints from some 
sources about the way this production 
and other domestic activities have been 
carried on. Some of these complaints of 
course are justified. On the other hand 
some of them come from selfish people 


same saved so 


who merely do not like to give up some 
of their pleasures, or a part of their butter 
or meat or milk. 

Fair-minded citizens, however, will real- 
ize that although mistakes have 
made, the job that has been done in con- 


been 


verting peacetime America to a wartime 
basis has been a great job and a success- 
ful one, of which all our people have good 
reason to be proud. 

It would be nothing short of a miracle 
if this unprecedented job of transforming 
unprepared industrial 
America into a fighting and production ma- 
chine had been accomplished without some 
mistakes being made and some people be- 
ing given cause for complaint. 

The Congress is well aware of the mag- 
nitude of the undertaking, and of the 
many gigantic problems involved. For the 
Congress has been actively involved in 
helping to work out the solutions to these 
unprecedented problems. 

A few facts will show how vast an en- 
terprise this war has been—and how we 
are constantly increasing the tempo of our 
production. 

The total amount spent on the war from 
May, 1940, to date is $128,123,000,000. 
The bill is now running at the rate of 
$250,000,000 per day. 

Up to Sept. 1, 1943, among the more 
important items produced and delivered 
since the armament program started in 
May, 1940, are the following: 


a__ peace-loving, 





Airplanes 123,000 
Airplane engines 349,000 
Tanks 53,000 
Artillery weapons 93,000 
Small arms (rifles, carbines, 
machine guns, etc.) 9,500,000 
Small arms ammunition 
25,942,000,000 rounds 
Trucks 1,233,000 


In most instances more than half of the 
above total delivered to date was produced 
during the first eight months of 1943: 


Airplanes 52,000 
Tanks 23,000 
Artillery weapons 40,600 
Small arms (rifles, carbines, 
machine guns, etc.) 4,638,000 


Small arms ammunition 

13,339,000,000 rounds 

The number of fighting ships and ayy. 
iliaries of all kinds completed since May 
1940, is 2,380 and 13,000 landing vessek 

In the two and a half years betwee 
Jan. 1, 1941, and July 1, 1943, the power 
plants built for installation in Navy ye 
sels had a horsepower equal to all the 
horsepower of all hydroelectric plants jy 
the United States in January, 1941. 

The completions of Navy ships during 
the last six months were equal to comple. 
tions in the entire year of 1942. 

We have cut down the time required ty 
build submarines by almost 50 per cent 

The antiaircraft and double-purpoy 
guns produced by the Navy since the de. 
fense program started in May, 1940, } 
fired altogether, would throw 4,600 tons of 
projectiles per minute against the enemy 

The output of under-water ordnane 
(torpedoes, mines and depth charges) dur. 
ing the first half of 1943 was equal to the 
total production of 1942. 

During the month of August, 1943, we 
produced almost as many 
during all of World War I. 

Anyone who has had to build a singk 
factory, tool it up, get the necessary help 
set up an assembly line, produce and ship 
the product will have some idea of what 
that amount of production has meant. 

We have had to raise and equip armed 
forces approaching ten million men. Simul. 
taneously, in spite of this drain on ow 
man power, we have had to find million 
more men and millions of women to op 
erate our war factories, arsenals, ship 
essential civilian industries—and 
the farms and mines of America. 

There have been the problems of it 
creasing greatly the output of our naturd 
resources—not only for our own Amy 
and Navy and for our civilians at home, 
but also for our Allies and our own force 
all over the world. 

Since the outbreak of war in Europ, 
we have increased our output of petroleum 
by 66 per cent. We have stepped up ou 
bituminous coal production by 40 pe 
cent; chemicals by 300 per cent; iron or 
by 125 per cent; hydroelectric power by 
70 per cent; and steel by 106 per cent. 

There were the problems of raising and 
distributing more food than ever befor 
in our history—for our armed services 
for our own people, and to help feed ow 
Allies. 

There was the formidable problem of e 
tablishing a rationing system of the neces 
sities of life which would be fair to all d 
our people. : 

There was the difficulty of keep 
prices from skyrocketing and fighting o 
the serious specter of inflation. 

There was the problem of transportiif 


torpedoes as 


yards, 
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millions of men and hundreds of millions 
gf tons Of Weapons and supplies all over 
qur own country and also to all corners of 
he world. This necessitated the largest 
airoad and shipping operations in all 
jystory- 

There were the problems involved in 
oul 
yr control of foreign funds, located in this 
ountry; in our custody of alien property: 
in our occupation of liberated areas. There 
yere new problems of communications, of 
ensorship, of war information. 

There was the problem of maintaining 
proper management-labor relations; of fair 
treatinent and just compensation to our 
millions of war workers; of avoiding 
trikes; of preventing the exploitation of 
yorkers or natural resources by those who 
would seek to become war profiteers and 
yar millionaires. 

There were the problems of civilian de- 
fense, Of Lend-Lease, of subcontracting 
war contracts to smaller businesses, of 
building up stock piles of strategic mate- 
rial whose normal sources have been seized 
by the enemy—such as rubber and tin. 
“There was a problem of providing hous- 
ing for millions of new war workers all 
over the country. 

And touching all of these, there was the 
great problem of raising the money to pay 
for all of them. 

No sincere, sensible person doubts that 
in such an unprecedented, breathtaking 
enterprise errors of honest judgment were 
bound to creep in, and that occasional dis- 
putes among conscientious officials were 
bound to occur. And if anyone thinks that 
we, working under our democratic system, 
have made major mistakes in this war, he 
should take a look at some of the blunders 
made by our enemies in the so-called 
“efficient” dictatorships. 

Even sincere, sensible people sometimes 
fail to compare the handsful of errors or 
disputes on the one hand, with the bil- 
lions of instances where the agencies of 
Government in co-operation with each 
other have moved with the precision of a 
smoothly working machine. 

Some people, when a doughnut is 
placed before them, claim they can see 
only the hole in it. Sometimes this is an 
example of sheer individual pessimism; 
but sometimes it is caused by motives not 
consonant with war-winning ideals. 

The American people as a whole, how- 
ever, are fair-minded. They have learned 
to distinguish between the sensational and 
the factual. They know that there is no 
so-called “news” when things run right. 
They know, for example, that a few news- 
papers and columnists and radio com- 
mentators can make controversy create 
“news” which is eagerly sought by Axis 
propagandists in their evil work. 

Obviously, we never could have pro- 
duced and shipped as much as we have, 
we could not now be in the position we 
how occupy in the Mediterranean, in Italy, 
or in the Southwest Pacific or on the At- 
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rvast purchases in foreign countries; in : 


lantic convoy routes or in the air over 
Germany and France, if conditions in 
Washington and throughout the 
were as confused and chaotic as 
people try to paint them. 

We know that in any large private in- 
dustrial plant doing a thousandth part of 
what their Government in Washington is 
doing, there are also occasional mistakes 
and arguments. But this is not a good 
comparison. It is like comparing a motor 
boat with a battleship. 


nation 


some 


What I have said is not in any way an 
apology—it is an assertion and a_ boast 
that the American people and their Gov- 
ernment are doing an amazingly good job 
in carrying out a vast program which two 





“Every day lost in turning out an airplane or a ship at 
effect upon the men now battling up the leg of Italy or in 


to protect them against certain continuing 
hazards of life. 

All these things, as well as eventual de- 
mobilization, should be studied now and 
much of the necessary legislation should 
be enacted. I do not mean that this state- 
ment should be regarded in any way as an 
intimation that we are approaching the 
end of the war. Such an intimation could 
not be based either on fact or on reason 
But when the war ends, we do not want to 
be caught again without planning or legis- 
lation, such as occurred at the end of the 
last 

On all these, and on other subjects, I 
expect to communicate with this Congress 
from time to time. 


war. 


—Acme 


home will have its direct 


the jungles of the 


Southwest Pacific or in the clouds over China.’ 


years ago was said to be impossible of 
fulfillment. Luckily the American people 
have a sense of proportion—and a memory. 
As General Marshall has said, in his 
Biennial Report, “The development of the 
powerful Army of today ... has been de- 
pendent upon vast appropriations and the 
strong support of the Congress, and the 
co-operation of 
agencies.” 


numerous Government 

I urge all Americans to read General 
Marshall’s fine, soldierly record of the 
achievements of our Army throughout two 
of the most tremendous years in our his- 
tory. This is a record which Americans will 
never forget. 

As the war grows tougher and as new 
problems constantly arise in our domestic 
economy, changes in methods and changes 
in legislation may become necessary. 

We should move for the greater eco- 
nomic protection of our returning men and 
women in the armed forces—and for great- 
er educational opportunities for them. And 
for all our citizens we should provide a 
further measure of social security in order 


In this critical period in the history of 
our country and of the world, we seek co- 
operation between the executive and the 
legislative branches of the Government to 
furnish our citizens with the security of 
the standard of living to which their re- 
sources and their skills in management and 
labor entitle them in all matters which 
concern this nation’s welfare, present and 
future—and the first of such matters, ob- 
viously, is the winning of this war. 

Finally, as the war progresses, we seek 
a national co-operation with other nations 
toward the end that world aggression be 
ended and that fair international relation- 
ships be established on a permanent basis. 
The policy of the Good Neighbor has 
shown such success in the Hemisphere of 
the Americas that its extension to the 
whole world seems to be the logical next 
step. In that way we can begin to keep 
faith with our sons and daughters who are 
fighting for freedom and justice and se- 
curity at home and abroad. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
The White House, Sept. 17, 1943. 
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MAKING OUR MAN POWER COUNT 


How Baruch Plan Would Balance Production and Worker Supply 


Local committees to 
determine priorities in 
labor-shortage areas 


Bernard M. Baruch, the man whose ad- 
vice led to straightening out the rubber 
muddle, now has a plan for leading the 
country out of the man-power wilderness. 
The plan is an alternative to national serv- 
ice legislation. It has many of the fea- 
draft. these 
features already are in operation on the 
West Coast where war production goals 
are threatened by acute labor shortages. 

Mr. Baruch’s plan is put forth in a mem- 
orandum to James F. Byrnes, the War 
Mobilization Director, at a when 
serious study is being given within the 
Administration to asking Congress for a 
national service law. Mr. Baruch, long a 
foe of a national service law, concedes that, 
if his plan does not work, a law to draft 
labor is the only alternative. So the suc- 
cess or failure of the plan appears to hold 
the key to when and if the Administration 
is willing to concede production goals can- 
not be met without a national service law. 

Reason for the plan. Mr. Baruch’s rec- 
ommendations are designed to bring order 


tures of a labor Some of 


time 


out of the chaotic labor-supply situation in 
the West Coast aircraft plants. They are 
prompted by failure of plane plants to 
meet production goals in recent months, by 
a threat that labor shortages will cause a 
failure to meet plane production goals for 
1943, and by the fact that 500,000 new 
workers needed in Pacific Coast 
war plants in the next six months. 

This is how Mr. Baruch’s recommenda- 
tions would work if put in practice: 

Labor priorities. Where labor demand 
exceeds supply, the Government must de- 
termine the order in which supplies are 
to be produced. Labor must be assigned 
accordingly. This assignment must be done 
by local committees, not by Washington. 
Labor supplies would be budgeted in com- 
munities where 


will be 


shortages exist, with em- 
ployers getting labor from the War Man- 
power Commission under a priority sys- 
tem and with the War Production Board 
keeping production demands balanced with 
labor supplies. Such a program would limit 
the freedom of employers to hire whom 
they please, the freedom of workers to 
choose just the job they wanted, and would 
deny new contracts to employers already 
overloaded with work. 

Responsibility for the success of the 
program would rest largely with the local 
Mr. Baruch would keep 
Washington in the background as much as 
possible. This labor priority proposal is 
essentially the same as the one that re- 


communities. 
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cently was put into effect on the West 
Coast by the Office of War Mobilization. 

Deferment of workers. A more positive 
policy of deferment of aircraft workers 
than that now in effect is proposed by 
Mr. Baruch. Selective Service has refused 
to go beyond a policy of temporary defer- 
ments for workers in West Coast plane 


plants. Present deferments, recently ex- 
tended, will expire November 30. Mr. 
Baruch’s idea is that permanent defer- 


ments be granted workers who are abso- 
lutely essential to the plants. 


a 

: 

: 

1 
| 





—Harris & Ewing 
BERNARD M. BARUCH 


... instead of a labor draft 


High school workers. Two million 
schoolboy war workers will be lost to in- 
dustry unless a part-time program of work 
and school is developed. The report sug- 
gests that Governors meet with the 
WMC to rush through such a program. 

Reduction of turnover. Communities 
are urged to take all steps necessary to re- 
duce turnover to a minimum. Labor prob- 
lems of many employers would be solved 
if they could retain the workers they have 
hired. In some West Coast plants, the 
turnover rate is 100 per cent a year. 

Elimination of this problem is largely 
up to management, labor and communities, 
Mr. Baruch believes. His proposals in- 
clude: better housing and transportation; 
more day-care facilities for working moth- 
ers; adjusted shopping hours; more vigor- 
ous enforcement of price and rent ceilings. 

Wages. Some wage adjustments will be 


necessary, but competitive bidding by em. 
ployers for workers through offer of highe; 
wages would increase rather than redug 
turnover. 

Contracts. Mr. Baruch’s ideas on the 
subject of war contracts will not have eas, 
sledding. He believes that the present 
system of awarding contracts on a cost. 
plus-fixed-fee basis is wasteful of man pow. 
er and money. With the Government paye 
ing all costs, manufacturers lose their ip. 
centive to economize. Labor is hoarded 
at no added cost to the employer. As 
substitute for this type of contract, Mr, 
Baruch would have the Government write 
contracts that would give manufacturer 
an incentive to reduce costs. 

“Until Mr. Baruch says, “the 
energies of Government have been directed 
principally at reducing the five, ten or fit 
teen cents of a production dollar that 99 
into profits. While not relaxing our efforts 
to prevent profiteering, it is time we 
turned our attention to reducing the eighty. 
five, ninety, or ninety-five cents of the 
production dollar represented by costs.” 

Opposition to any change in the cost 
plus system will be widespread. 

Wage incentives. There is no formulas 
for devising wage-incentive plans that wil 
fit all plants, and, because of difficulties in 
devising workable plans, the idea may ke 
confined to a few plans. However, Mr. 
Baruch favors any plan that will stimu 
late workers to greater efficiency. 

Farm deferments. Examination of the 
farm-labor situation is recommended to in- 
sure that farms have not become a haven 
for men trying to escape the draft. De. 
ferments in general should be based mor 
on occupation than on dependency, Mr. 
Baruch believes. 

On other phases of the man-power prob 
lem, Mr. Baruch calls for immediate re 
view of all West Coast production pro 
grams to bring them into better balance 
with labor supply, even though it means 
shifting and cancellation of contracts; 
further curtailment of less essential indus 
tries; furloughing back to aircraft planis 
of key men taken from those plants for 
duty in the armed forces; fewer congres 
sional investigations of man-power prob 
lems; elimination of unnecessary Govert 
ment questionnaires and _ elimination of 
uncertainty over Government cancellation 
of contracts. 

While Mr. Baruch’s study is concerned 
only with the West Coast, it may wel 
come to be a pattern for scarce-labor areas 
in other parts of the country. If succes* 
fully put into operation, it undoubtedly 
will be the Administiation’s answer 
those who demand a more drastic approach 
to the problem through a labor draft. 


9 
now, 
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WV hen civilian feet go on a wartime schedule 


ODAY, MANY PEOPLE are working 
long hours at jobs where they stand 

or walk, or operate machines with their 
feet. 

In addition, gas rationing is making 
most Americans walk more than usual. 

All this makes it advisable to know 
something about the health and care of 
your feet. For, if your feet hurt, you feel 
miserable all over. You tire more easily, 
your work seems more difficult, and you 
can’t enjoy even your leisure hours fully. 

Like any complicated machine, the 
feet can get out of order. Poor habits of 
walking or standing, or the wearing of 
improperly fitted shoes, if long con- 
tinued, can force the feet out of shape. 

Habitual toeing out, for example, 
either in standing or walking, is a com- 
mon cause of weak or flat feet. Even per- 
fectly healthy feet may rebel against 
unaccustomed hours of extra duty. 

Corns, calluses, bunions, and hammer- 
toes are indications that something is 
wrong. Perhaps it is the shoes you are 
wearing. Such danger signs indicate the 


need of a podiatrist-chiropodist or an 
orthopedic doctor. 

If your feet protest at the end of the 
day, perhaps your shoes are improperly 
fitted, or unsuited to your work. Your 
posture may be at fault, or your feet may 
not be getting enough rest. You may 
have sinking of the arches, so that your 
feet require more support than is given 
by ordinary shoes. 

New shoes should be comfortable 
when you first put them on. “Breaking 
in” shoes really means “breaking in” 
your feet! 

When you buy shoes, try on both 
shoes and test the fit both standing and 
walking. Select shoes for the job they 
are to do! High, narrow heels are un- 
suitable for long hours of standing or 
walking. They may upset the body bal- 
ance and cause strain in muscles of the 
feet, legs, and back. 

Good foot health is important not only 
to foot comfort, but to the health of the 
entire body. It is difficult to get all the 


exercise you need when vour feet are not 


in good condition. If the lack of exercise 
results in increased weight, the strain on 
the feet may become still greater. 

The wisest course is to try to prevent 
foot trouble from developing. 

Actually, your foot health can be bet- 
ter than ever under wartime’s extra de- 
mands, if you observe the rules of foot 
hygiene and wear properly fitted shoes. 

On request, Metropolitan will send 
you a free folder on foot care, 103-K, en- 


titled, “Light on Your Feet.” 
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Frederick H. Ecker, 
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.. How "See-abi/ity ’ is helping 
skilled workmen produce range 
finders of amazing accuracy for 
the U.S. Army 


They said it couldn’t be done! 


No sir, no one could turn out range finders, eyes for 
our army’s artillery—as accurate as it wanted them— 
as fast as it must have them! 


But that was a long while ago— before Pearl Harbor! 


Today, Industry is in quantity production on range 
finders almost absolute in accuracy. 


Today, thanks to American know-how, gunners all 
over the world, smack their targets right on the nose! 


“See-ability” through better, more scientific, light- 
ing helps make this miracle possible. It is helping 
make high speed precision machine work a routine 
matter. It is helping bring well-nigh superhuman 
skill to human eyes and fingers. 


KEEP YOUR DOLLARS 


FIGHTING 


That is why millions of Westinghouse Mazda Lamps 
are ear-marked to bring “See-ability” to this and 
other vital war work. 


You can help. Lamps are made from tungsten, 
nickel, copper and other critical materials. Help 
make these supplies go farther by conserving lamps. 
For practical suggestions, write for booklet “See- 
ability for Indoor Eyes.” Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, Lamp Division, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Plants in 25 cities... offices everywhere. 


BUY WAR BONDS 














MAZDA LAMPS 


FOR BETTER ‘‘SEE-ABILITY ** 








September 24, 1943 


“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The Onnite 





The real issue before Congress today is not whether 
fathers should be drafted. 

It is rather whether we shall be given a selective 
service system, democratically operated, efficiently 
administered, with these two main objectives: 

First, to keep enough manpower employed in in- 
dustrial production on ever-increasing schedules so as 
to supply weapons and facilities for the use not only 
of our own armed services but those of other nations 
—to maintain the arsenal of democracy. 

Second, to furnish able-bodied men for the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps of the United States in suf- 
ficient numbers to carry out effectively our own part 
in the strategy of the United Nations in all combat 
areas. 

On its face, this is clearly not the task of the military 
establishment alone. It is the task of both military 
and civilian agencies, and that is why our forefathers 
in their wisdom gave to a civilian—the President of 
the United States—the further responsibility of acting 
as Commander in Chief of our armed forces. But, 
again, the President possesses only those war powers 
which are specifically delegated to him by the Con- 
gress—another civilian agency—which represents all 
the civilians, namely, the people. 

While Congress did pass a selective service law, this 
delegated power has been wrongly administered large- 
ly because the system has not been operated as it was 
originally designed—as an independent civilian agency 
which was to select men from civilian life in the total 
numbers prescribed by the military departments of 
our Government. 


MILITARY MEN 
IN KEY POSTS 
OF THE DRAFT 


The military men have en- 
croached on the civilian side and 
have, in fact, actually adminis- 
tered the Selective Service Sys- 
tem so that it is today not at all what Congress set 
up. Men on active service in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps rule the roost in Selective Service Head- 
quarters, and 35 out of the 48 State directors are 
Army officers. 

Congress did specify that the selective service ma- 
chinery could draw some help from the military serv- 
ices—this was intended to permit advisers to be used 
—but it never intended that the presidential board of 
review, for example, which is the highest tribunal in 
the Selective Service System and which really acts 
for the President, should be composed of Army of- 
ficers. It is beside the point to argue that these men 








%  WANTED—A SELECTIVE 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


SERVICE SYSTEM 


were originally reserves and trained for this work jp 
pre-war days. So also were the men on the fightin 
line originally reserves or civilians. The fact remaix 
that the military departments are responsible for th 
future pay and rank of these officers who occupy high 
posts in the Selective Service System and hence quit 
naturally dominate their thinking. 
ARMY OFFICERS When the egy law 
ey ee ee 
ON MOST APPEALS we esirable to assure the 

merican people that the syster 
would be a civilian affair. Thus Clarence Dykstra, 
President of the University of Wisconsin, was chosen 
as the first national director. He appointed Major 
General Hershey as his deputy. Then when apparent. 
ly the civilian character of the agency was considered 
to have been sold to the American people, a chang 
came. Mr. Dykstra resigned of his own volition to 
go back to his university duties, but no civilian 
was appointed in his place. General Hershey took 
command. 

Subsequently, when complaints about the selective 
service administration in relation to manpower need 


became acute, President Roosevelt created the Wa} 


Manpower Commission and delegated all of the Selec- 
tive Service System authority to a civilian—Paul Mc- 
Nutt. After a brief interval during which the military 
again pressed its viewpoint, the power was re-dele 
gated by Mr. McNutt to General Hershey, where i 
is today. 

As a consequence of this confusing history, the Wa 
Manpower Commission’s orders, regulations and men- 
oranda continued to be issued widely but the locd 
boards were permitted—even encouraged at times it 
private talks with the state directors, two-thirds d 
whom are military men—to consider themselves privi- 
leged to disregard such memoranda from other agen 
cies of the Government. 


The Selective Service System, moreover, does n0 


give an employer a right to a hearing. That is ds 
cretionary with local boards. Nor can an employe 
appear at all before any appeals board or before tht 
National Selective Service Headquarters, which is the 
court of last resort. 

As cases come up for review from appeals boards 
some of the Army officers at National Headquartes 
pass on them. Technically, under the statute, the 
have no right to do so. Hence the amenities are ptt 
served by calling such action “recommendations” an 
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Pat. OfBce 


“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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ork in jetting General Hershey sign the papers under the au- 
ighting§ nority delegated to him by the President. 


eMain: 


Thus the newspapers often speak of a “presidential 


for the! view.” This is a misnomer, and it is doubtful whether 
y higt out of the 6,000 or more cases handled thus far the 
© Quitt! General reviews more than a few. Certainly the Presi- 


dent hears of them as a rule only when he reads about 


c€ lawl them in the newspapers. 


t wa 


Now the local boards are doing an excellent job. 


re the They are handicapped for lack of space and have been 
system’ denied a paid personnel adequate to handle the enor- 


ykstra 


mous clerical job involved. We have millions of dol- 


chosen lars evidently to spend on office quarters for uni- 


Major 


formed personnel who do civilian jobs but we have 


arent] jittle money to spend for the handling of manpower 
idered| seeds which is so vital to the conduct of the war. 


change 
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Generally speaking, the local boards are not quali- 
fed as such to pass on occupational appeals of all 


ivili@t} ,inds, And the local appeals boards are too few for 
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the areas they supervise to give the necessary time to 
occupational deferments. Hence hearings are rarely 
granted, and it is not possible for an employer, as a 
}matter of right, to know what the local board’s rea- 





¥sons for refusing a deferment might have been. The 
so-called government appeals agents are often ex- 
cluded by the local boards from their deliberations. 
This is why arbitrary and capricious decisions so alien 
toour American sense of justice can easily enter into 
the situation. The procedures are more like star- 
chamber proceedings than administrative or judicial 
practice, 
ne Ste Sen ae oes 
OBVIATE NEED FOR manpower needs. There are aon 
A LABOR DRAFT ¢ 

good arguments for such a law, 
but unfortunately the real cause of the emergence of 
this demand is the fact that the Selective Service 
System has never functioned as it was intended. There 
would be no need for a manpower law if civilian agen- 
cies had been permitted to select manpower under the 
theory operative in the last war when special occu- 
pational boards were appointed in each district to 
hear occupational deferment cases. 

It would be a grave error to press for universal 
service or labor draft legislation now when we have 
made such a mess of selective service operation. It 
would be better for Congress and the President to 
change the existing machinery and put the adminis- 
trative responsibility in the hands of a competent 








Present set-up dominated by military men has brought confusion and a serious 
manpower crisis—No further laws needed but a comprehensive reorganization 
ond proper use of existing powers already delegated by Congress. 


civilian, with competent civilian help, than to start 
other machinery which will surely conflict with the 
Selective Service System now manned so largely by 
Army officers. 
UNIFORM SYSTEM What is needed is a uniform 
IS NEEDED UNDER system of sélection. There should 
CIVILIAN CONTROL not be any state or county 
quotas or local quota distinc- 
tions between fathers and childless married men. The 
only criteria should be age and physical condition and 
industrial skill. Even dependency can be taken care of 
by increased government dependency allotments. 

The procedure should be to induct first all the able- 
bodied single men, irrespective of state lines, so that 
every such man physically acceptable can be inducted 
provided he is not deferred for occupational reasons. 
Finally, fathers should be selected as a last resort. If 
this policy were established uniformly, it would fill 
the necessary manpower needs of the armed forces. 
All this can be done by regulations well within the 
authority of the present statutes. 

But how large shall the Army be? Ordinarily the 
answer would be: “Let the military men say.” But 
the military men have said various things and insisted 
on various figures and have recently modified them 
downward as against their earlier insistence on the in- 
fallibility of their computations. We do not know 
whether the military are hoarding manpower unneces- 
sarily as it has been disclosed regrettably that the 
military folks have clumsily accumulated certain raw 
materials beyond their real needs. 

The Commander in Chief must decide as between 
such conflicting points of view. When decision is made 
as to the size of the army required for global war, 
then the Selective Service System, on the one hand, 
and industry, on the other, should be utilized to se- 
cure the maximum available manpower and woman- 
power. There is enough law now on the statute books 
to accomplish these objectives. 

It is the blundering and incompetence and some- 
times excessive zeal of military-minded men who are 
not familiar with the personnel problems in industrial 
production which has brought on our manpower crisis. 
It will not be solved by a law deferring the draft of 
fathers. The whole selective service machinery should 
be reorganized and reconstructed and put in the hands 
of competent civilians who can carry out the Army’s 
requests for the numbers needed for combat and non- 
combatant services, 



























| _Prasident's Week 
GUIDANCE FOR CAPITOL HILL 


Programs on Food, Man Power and Taxes Outlined by Executive 


Opposition to any change in 
draft law. Report to Congress 
on progress of the war 


President Roosevelt is trying to hold 
Congress in line with the plans the genera! 
staffs have made for pressing forward with 
the war. He wants its support for new tax 
and price fixing plans. He wants no tam- 
pering with the draft laws on which future 
war campaign plans have been based 

This latter point is being driven home 
on Capitol Hill by military experts. In a 
more deft, if less explicit, manner, both 
Mr. Roosevelt, in his message to Congress. 
Marshall, in his 
biennial report, conveyed the same idea, 
though neither of them mentioned specific 


and General George C. 


laws. Theirs was the oblique approach. 
What they did was to give Congress a 
vivid picture of the 
America at war 
was a progress report, and a warning of 


accomplishments of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s message 


tougher days to come and an appeal for 
grim effort at home to match the fighting 
of the men in the field. (See page 29). 

Through the medium of his message, 
played against a congressional sounding 
board, the President continued his effort 
to convince the nation that there must be 
no letdown in the war effort, that peace is 
not yet in sight. Washington is a fertile 
field for such an effort. Some Government 
workers are heading home to take less 
urgent jobs. 

Mr. Roosevelt picked up his work with 
Congress at exactly the same point where 
it had been laid down two months ago. He 
discussed the legislative program with his 
He went over 
new tax plans with Treasury, Economic 


congressional chieftains. 
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Stabilization and congressional experts. He 
talked over food plans with farm leaders. 
He sent Food Administrator Marvin Jones 
before a congressional committee to dis- 
cuss a new subsidy program. And he indi- 
cated in a press conference that he was 
opposed to changing the draft laws. 

The legislative situation was unaltered 
by the congressional recess. All bills remain 
in the same stage as when Congress left. 
But 
clamor against drafting fathers, is in a far 
less explosive mood than when it left. A 
Gallup poll brought a report that 68 per 


Congress, despite an immediate 


cent of Americans favor drafting single 
men from war plants ahead of fathers. 
Military that draft of fa- 
thers is essential. Bevond this, there are 
hints that Mr. Roosevelt is leanine toward 
a national labor draft. A desire to shift 
workers into essential war industries is one 


leaders argue 


of the underlying influences behind the 
father-draft' plans. 

In their survey Mr. Roosevelt and con- 
gressional leaders found little legislation 
of great importance ready for considera- 
tion. The Fulbright resolution to put Con 
gress on record in favor of international 
machinery with power to maintain peace is 
ready to be brought up in the House, once 
it gets the from leaders 
But a sharp counting of noses will be made 


go-ahead sign 
before it gets to the floor, especially in the 
Senate where its emergence from committee 
is not yet imminent. Administration lead- 
ers wish to avoid a close division, or a bit- 
ter debate. on such a question. Foreign 
allies might not understand 

\ new food program remains to be for- 
mulated by House and Senate committees. 
That work already is starting. But the 
House Ways and Means Committee will 
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not be ready to start work on a new ty 
program for several days. Despite th 
work that Administration experts are doing 
toward such a program, Chairman Georg 
of the Senate Finance Committee prediets 
that Congress will be able to raise in pey 
taxes less than half of the $12,000,000,0q 
that the Administration wants. Chairmap 
Doughton of the Ways and Means Com. 
mittee feels about the same way. 

In his press conference, Mr. Roosevelt 
said no decisions have yet been reached by 
his tax group. Involved in the discussions 
are Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, Rap. 
dolph Paul, the Treasury counsel; James 
F. Byrnes, the War Mobilization Director. 
Fred M. Vinson, Economic Stabilization 
Director, and Samuel Rosenman, Mr’ 
Roosevelt’s general counsel. Jurisdictional 
as well as policy matters are involved, In 
the past, the Treasury alone has devised 
Administration tax policies. 

Mr. Roosevelt touched briefly on other 
matters at his press conference. He said 
two ships have been turned over to China 
to carry war goods. He announced the ap 
pointment of Judge Rosenman as his coun. 
sel. He said fathers who work in essential 
war industries will not be drafted, but 
added that there are a good many not 
performing essential service. He reported 
more progress in Russian negotiations. 

Presidential visitors came chiefly to talk 
about domestic matters. The leaders of 
three big farm organizations called. Mr 
Roosevelt invited them to help work out 
future farm policies. Congressmen came to 
discuss taxes and various aspects of the 
winter program. Mr. Roosevelt got a bateh 
of a new issue of stamps. And he got a 
welcome ready. Mrs. Roosevelt had headed 
home from Australia. 





—Harris & Ewing 
CONGRESSIONAL BIG FOUR AT WHITE HOUSE: HENRY WALLACE, SAM RAYBURN, ALBEN BARKLEY, JOHN McCORMACK 
. .. they got an inside story 
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Ship Shaper 


This, too, is a Baldwin ...and highly important to you, 
for it is one of the reasons why an American ship is sliding 
down the ways every few hours. 

The graceful, flowing lines of a vessel’s hull must be 
sculptured in steel by a combination of lifetime skill and 
unbelievable brute force. Baldwin presses like this one 
shape the heavy metal as you might mold a bit of dough, 
multiply both the strength and the output of American 
craftsmen many thousand times. 

Other presses are helping to out-produce the axis on 
airplane propellers, tires, self-sealing gas tanks, molded 
Plastics, and dozens of other war essential products. Yet 


Presses represent only one of many Baldwin products. 


Baldwin is forging shells, building tanks, gun mounts, 
gun tubes, steam and diesel-electric locomotives, diesel 
marine engines. No matter what product is involved, “This, 


too, is a Baldwin’’ means a century of experience at work. 


BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Pax Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 






































“Let me tell you 
about my Operation” 


: AYBE you think a freight car doesn’t know how it feels to 
have a lot of doctors go to work on it. But let me tell you 
about my operation. 


“I had been working day and night, carrying the extra war 
burdens, when all of a sudden I lost the old pep. You know, felt 
listless, slowed down, and not able to keep up with the fast pace 
of today. 

“It didn’t take the Erie car doctors long to diagnose my case. 
They cut me open and found some of my framework needed 
replacing. And did they do a job on me! I’m back on the job now 
—feeling 20 years younger.” 

Many freight cars are back on the job now serving the coun- 
try, thanks to the skill of the car repair men. By rebuilding and 
repairing cars, the Erie is able to maintain good service to its 
customers as well as haul the increasing war loads. 

For in war as in peace, the first thought of Erie men is to 
provide fast, safe, dependable transportation. It’s the men who 
make the Erie. 





Be ,.23578 FREIGHT TRAINS DAILY 
1,408,964 macin cars pany 
ito 25,000,000 net tons pany 











































THE RAILROAD OF HELPFUL SERVICE 


_Question. 
otf the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





——e 


Early enactment of a National Services 
Act, calling for conscription of civilian mag 
power in an effort to shorten the war, has 
been asked by Under Secretary of We 
Patterson. Various proposals, including 
the Austin-Wadsworth Bill, are being con. 
sidered by Congress in an attempt to re. 
lieve the severe man-power shortage, 
which in turn will have a direct bearing 
on the father draft. 

To obtain a cross-section of authoritative 
opinion on this subject, The United States 
News asked members of Congress, labor 
leaders, industrialists and others this ques. 
tion: 


Will a National Service Act be 
necessary to solve our man-power 
problems in war production indus- 
tries? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 





Senator Ball 


(Rep.), Minn.; Member, Senate Commities: 

on Education and Labor, and Investigation 

of the National Defense Program, 
answers: 

No. The bureaucracy required to ad 
minister a National Service Act operating 
on individuals, particularly in view of the 
past record of inefficiency by this agene 
would intensify rather than help the man 
power problem. 

Efficient administration of broad policies 
on man power plus a vigilant campaign t 
increase production per man hour is a fa 
better answer. 


Rep. James W. Wadsworth 


(Rep.), Geneseo, N.Y.; Member, Hous 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; Co-Author o 
the Austin-Wadsworth National Service Bi 


answers: 
My answer is most emphatically in th 
affirmative. The one thing upon which w 
have fallen down ever since Pearl Harb 
is in our attempts ti 
achieve an_ order 
distribution of work 
ers to jobs in whic 
they are most needed 
We have no la 
upon the subject, an 
lacking such a lan 
—Hiaerie & Being the Administratio! 
REP. WADSWORTH has resorted to 4 
number of devices 

mosily in the nature of threats, levele 
at certain groups of civilians to a 
complish this vital objective. 
Up to date these devices have failed, a 

I am convinced they will continue to prov 
futile. They do not reach the great po 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


Mil 
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JUST A MINUTE...PLEASE! 


BEFORE that ship gets its baptism of champagne 
.. . before it slides down the ways to join our 
gallant merchant marine . . . let’s remember these 
things... 

Only men can make ships. Only men can pro- 
vide the planning, the sweat, the stamina, and 
the determination that make an inert keel grow 
into a living thing ready to brave the treacher- 
ous seas. 

Only men—working in safety. 

For without safety from accident... without 
constant protection of flesh and bone from the 


dangers of steel in motion . . . men cannot work 
and produce the ships America so desperately 
needs. 

Safety Engineering — as practiced by The 
Maryland and other companies—is playing a 
vital role in preventing accidents and in produc- 
ing the sinews of war. 

Throughout the country trained Maryland 
safety engineers and inspectors are helping to 
safeguard American man-hours and the men that 
make them possible. Maryland Casualty Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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"There is no doubt that it would require 45 
single spindle machines to turn out the airplane 
engine cylinder sleeves produced each day by 
‘his battery of 9 6-spindle Mult-Au-Matics. In 
fact, the 45 would produce FEWER. For the old- 
type machines stop while the work is chucked. 
With the Mult-Au-Matic your working stations 
keep right on turning. With the Mult-Au-Matic, 
you have continuous production—and the sav- 
ings in floor space and skilled manpower, as 
you see, are tremendous. 


One thing more that’s important. These Mult- 
Au-Matics will go right on saving time and cost 
after the war is won. They can be quickly re- 
tooled for new and different jobs. 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 








of man power and woman power. 1} 
can be done only as the result of a jy 
enacted by the Congress—a National Se, 
ice Act. 


Senator Bushfield 


(Rep.), S. Dak.; Author of Senate Bill }, 
Military Deferment and Furloughing of ¢, 
perienced Farm Workers; Member, Seng, 
Committees on Agriculture and Fores, 
and Post Offices and Post Roads, 


answers: 






A National Seryj 
Act is neither feasjhj 
nor possible at th 
time. Its enactme, 
would’ create a eon 
plete totalitarian g 
' ernment, the yer 
—Harris ‘& Ewing thing we are fightin; 
SENATOR BUSHFIELD to destroy. It woul 

be a direct violatiy 
of the Fifth Amendment and the Thi 
teenth Amendment to the United State 
Constitution. 


Andrew J. Higgins 


New Orleans, la.; President, Higgins |p 
dustries, Inc., 
answers: (by telegrapt 

Construction of essential tools for t) 
prosecution of the war is more importar 
than induction for training of men neede 
in such production, particularly if the tool 
are needed for the men. 

To draft talented men or skilled work 
men now is ill advised. Plants with a goo 
production record, engaged in productio 
of most vitally needed articles, should 
permitted to draft needed craftsmen fron 


similar plants and certainly from plant: 


producing less essential articles. Mar 
hours per unit are definitely known, an 
plants should be allocated man-hours « 
if they were dollars. 


George Romney 


Detroit, Mich.; Managing Director, Auto 
motive Council for War Production, 
answers: (by telegraph 
A National Service Act will not solve the 
man-power problems in this war produ 
tion industry. The problem of produetio 
is not met by assign 
ing men_ to work 
where they do net 
want to work or to 
jobs they do not wan! 
to perform. 
This use of fore 
would be a disastrous 
substitute for the ap- 


—Harris & Ewing : : 
GEORGE ROMNEY plication of provel 
production and mat 

power methods that work best with fre 


men. 

Even Napoleon said, “What amazes I 
more than anything else 1s the impotence 
of force to organize anything.” 
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if You Have 
A Vibration Problem... 


Vibration-loosed connections are 
major sources of trouble on auto- 
mobiles, bicycles and household 
appliances as well as on industrial, 
farm and office machinery. To 
eliminate such trouble, manufac- 
turers who place a premium on 
customer satisfaction, will, in the 
post-war period, use Boots Nuts 
wherever vibration is a factor. 
First developed for use on air- 
planes, where loose connections 
cannot be tolerated, Boots Self- 
Locking Nuts withstand severest 
vibration—they can’t come loose. 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION 








WHERE RESCUE RIDES ON LIGHTNESS 


Lighter than any other nuts, Boots all-metal, self-locking nuts 
save from 60 to 80 pounds on a single 4-engine bomber. 
This saving is sufficient to enable a “Fortress” to carry 
a 7-man rubber life raft with 30 days’ emergency rations, 
signal, repair and first aid kits, oars, rope, sail, scout knife, 
pistol, fishing tackle, whistle, bailing bucket, sea anchor 
and tarpaulin. Total weight 70 pounds. 

Boots Nuts meet the exacting specifications of all govern- 
ment agencies and are used on ey ery type of U. S. aircraft. 
They withstand severest plane vibration and the corrosive 
action of oil, salt water or chemicals. They can be used 


again and again — literally “outlast the plane.” 


“They Fly With Their Boots on—Lighter” 























® GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNHECTICUT 
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of Matronal Issues 


Draft of Labor? 
Conflicting Views 
Of Nation’s Press 


Discussion by the press of the nation’s 
man-power shortages brings a difference of 
opinion from editors over the best method 
of procedure to remedy the situation. Some 
commenting newspapers favor immediate 
enactment of a national service act; others 
favor watching the outcome of the West 
Coast experiment with the so-called Buf- 
falo plan, providing for allocation of man 
power by local committees representing 
the War Production Board, War Man- 
power Commission and the armed services. 

The New London (Conn.) Day (Ind.- 
Rep.) attributes the “chaotic results” of 
efforts so far at solution of the man-power 
problem to lack of any “authority resting 
in the Government to utilize all man 
pwer—and woman power—for winning 
the war.” It adds that “if the fall of Italy 
is the good omen it may be, we may .. . 
be able to blunder through ‘as is.’ ” 

The New York Herald-Tribune (Ind.- 
Rep.), which indorses a labor draft, sug- 
gests that such an experiment as the Buf- 
falo plan “might easily fall short of its 
objectives under the volunteer system and 
yet attain them with conscription” since, 
in the case of men deterred from taking 
war jobs by consideration of their postwar 
position, “a national service act, which, 
with its compulsions, would provide the 
same guaranty of jobs back that is a 
feature of the Selective Service Act.” 

The Washington (D.C.) Post (Ind.), 
calling for a “priority system for man 
power dovetailed into priorities for mate- 
nals,” argues that, in the absence of a na- 
tional service law, the Buffalo plan, which 
“should create a type of administrative 
machinery that could be used to carry out 
such a law,” may offer many of the advan- 
tages of such legislation. 

Admitting that the plan “looks well on 
paper,” the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times 
(Ind-Rep) observes that it “seems rea- 
sonably likely to produce the necessary re- 
sults,” depending on its administration, 
and adds that, if the most efficient use by 
war industries of the man power they pos- 
sess is insured, “much of the rest may be 
unnecessary.” 

The Chicago (Ill.) Journal of Com- 
merce (Ind.) predicts that the plan, 
with certain wage-adjustment provisions, 
“should be a happy alternative to the 
compulsion of a national service act.” 
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Ju C. leaning ‘CARED Qlaors 
Removing embedded accumulations of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings 
needn’t be—and must not be—the long drawn out, effort expending job 
that it is the hand-spud way. Obviously, industrial management and the 


war effort can afford neither the waste in man-hours nor the delay in 
removing hazardous substances that endanger the safety of workers. 


The Finnell 84-XR Industrial Dry Scrubber, with its two powerful 
scarifying brushes, digs through and completely removes the heavily 
packed-down coatings on wood, wood block, and cement floors. It’s ten 
times faster, in most cases, than hand-spudding... and far more thorough! 


Note low construction . . . makes it easy to clean around and beneath 
equipment. Handle is adjustable. And like all Finnells, the 84-XR is 
built throughout for long, trouble-free service. A slight adjustment adapts 
the machine to wet scrubbing, steel-wooling, waxing, or polishing floors. 


Available to essential users only. For consultation, free floor survey, 
or literature, phone or write nearest Finnell branch or Finnell System, 
Inc., 3709 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 


* Back the Attach —With War Bonds 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. 


BRANCHES 
IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL 
CITIES 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 














CLOSE-UP OF CANADA AT WAR 


What the Dominion Has Done at Home and on the Fighting Front 


Canada finds that her war effort again 
is a subject of controversy in the United 


States. Two when the Lend- 
Lease Bill was being debated in Congress, 
made 


much of the fact that Canada was getting 


years ago, 


several Senators who opposed it 


“cash on the barrelhead” for war goods 
sent to England. Now, with the draft of 
fathers being debated, some of the same 
Senators point to Canada’s action in demo- 
bilizing two and one-half divisions of troops. 

President Roosevelt has taken notice of 
the controversy. He explains that these 
divisions were put into service because of 
the Japanese threat in the Aleutians—a 
threat now removed. Canadian officials add 
that disbanding these divisions of Home 
Guards will provide more troops for foreign 
service and return to farms and essential 
industries men physically unfit for combat. 


niter-Limernea Weekk. 


Title Reg. 


The President suggests that it would be 
interesting to check up on the percentage 
of Canadians in the armed services and 
the output of Canadian factories on a per 
capita basis compared with corresponding 
figures for the United States. The United 
States News did so and here are the facts 
about Canada’s war effort: 

Armed forces. From her 11,500,000 peo- 
ple—81 per cent of the U.S. population 
of 135,000,000—Canada has drawn armed 
forces of 6.6 per cent, or 753,000 men and 
women. This compares with a scheduled 
8 per cent, or 10,700,000 men and women 
in our armed forces by the end of 1943. 

Canada’s Selective Service Act limited 
overseas service to volunteers. Subsequent- 
ly, despite French-Canadian opposition, 
the Government by a plebiscite received 
popular approval to draft men for foreign 





“It's appendicitis!...rush a ski plane!” 





canon ND in a logging camp... no 
doctor...no telephone...and a man’s 
life in danger! Yet help is summoned 
instantly with a “walkie-talkie” radio... 
an instrument that is playing such a 
vital role on our battle fronts today, 
with scores of civilian uses in prospect 
after Victory. 

And it is scientific products like these 
which will save lives, bring new com- 
forts, conveniences and foster employ- 
ment for everyone in the postwar 
reconstruction era. 
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The new skills and techniques we are 
continuously acquiring in our war pro- 
duction of precision parts have made it 
possible for us to develop low cost mass 
production methods in the making of 
the parts so necessary to the proper 
functioning of scientific instruments, 


Fencssonpy 
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(Below) A few of the many 
thousands of our precision- 
made parts that are help- 
ing bring Victory closer, 
and which will help mould 
our world of tomorrow. 


INC 


service. This has not been necessary g 
more than 200,000 volunteers are oversey 


Commando raids have been large. He 
losses in the air also have been heay 
Through April, 1943, a total of 4,793 me 
were killed or missing in action. This } 
equivalent to the crews of 500 four-mo 
tored bombers. Many of these men fie 
with the RAF, one-fourth of whose per. 
sonnel is Canadian. Canada now is fom. 
ing her own air force from her producti 


RCAF is one-tenth the size of the RAP 


largely to Atlantic convoy duty. From ]j 
ships in 1939, it grew to 555. 


forces, Canada organized war productim 
largely in co-operation with the U.S. Can. 
ada is the world’s largest exporter of bax 
metals. She supplies 40 per cent of al 
United Nations requirements for alumi 
num, 95 per cent of the nickel, 20 pe 
cent of the zinc and mercury, 12% pe 
cent of the copper, 15 per cent of the lead 
and 75 per cent of the asbestos. 


2,000 gun carriers, plus planes, guns, mu- 
nitions, machine tools and critical materiak 
Canada supplies Great Britain with 70 pe 
cent of her timber requirements, and has 
supplied the United States with 1,000. 
000,000 
Other war materials bring Canadian er 
ports to the U.S. to $1,000,000,000 a yea 
and permit her to purchase U.S. goods 
without 
Lease exports actually exceed U.S. Len¢- 
Lease on a per capita basis, $174 in 19% 
and 1943 compared with $141 in the U.S 


output in 1943 will total $173 per capita 
against $148 in the U.S. much of this out- 
put goes to Russia and Britain. Greece re- 
ceives 15,000 tons of wheat monthly as 
gift from the Canadian people. 


for 1943 is $304 per capita compared to 
$666 in the U.S. This indicates the com- 
parative lack of industry in Canada. After 
four years of war, it admittedly has reached 
its maximum output. Disbanding of Home 
Guard troops thus is meant to relieve the 
man-power shortage at home and aug 
ment Canadian forces overseas. 











Canada’s losses at Dieppe and on othe 


340 planes per month. 


Already the 


Activity of the Canadian Navy is limite 


War production. To back up her armei 


To Russia, Canada has sent 1,400 tanks 


board feet for military needs 


Lend-Lease aid. Canadian Lend- 


Agriculture. Despite poor harvests, farm 


Total output. Over-all Canadian outpu! 
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They work together better 
because they can talk together... 





Federal Telephone and Radio tech- 
nicians test to make sure their field 
telephones measure up in the pro- 
duction line as they must in the 


battle line 


Wiese 








= + 
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te the Field Howitzers: 


“Bridge smashed...column trapped... . 


High up 

On a ridge commanding the terrain 

Sprawls a Signal Corps sergeant... 

In his hand a field telephone 

By his side an observer... 

Eye and voice of the artillery 
* * * 

In the dusty distance 

An enemy column moves onto a bridge... 
* * * 


Suddenly the voice speaks 

And below at the other end of the wire 
The thundering throats of hungry howitzers 
Echo the command 

With screaming steel and TNT 


It's not a question 
Of whether they'll hit the bridge 
But where 

* * * 


As in a slow motion movie 

The center span of the bridge 
Mushrooms...up...#p... 

Then rumbles down into the gorge 
Blocking the advance 


few range 2000 yards!” 





The voice speaks again... 

Gives the smoking howitzers 

The new range 

That will cut off the retreating column 


* * * 


From here on in 

It's all over but the shooting 

And the howitzer battery 

Settles down to the grim business 
Of annihilation 


* * * 


For the job it has done 

In the development and production 

Of field telephones for our armed forces 

I. T. & T’s manufacturing associate 
Federal Telephone and Radio Corporation 
Has been officially commended 

By the Signal Corps 


The men and women who make these phones 
Hope they will speed Victory 

And Peace 

By helping men work together better 
Because they can talk together 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 67 Broad St., New York 4,N. Ys 


«Manufacturing Associate: 


FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
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TREASURY-CONGRESS TAX SNARL 


Dimming Prospect of New Revenue Measure Before Year Enj 


Wide variance of opinion 
over size of levy and 
methods of collection 


Prospects of getting a new tax bill on 
the law books before the end of the year 
are growing dimmer. Delay in the opening 
of hearings by the House Ways and Means 
Committee because Treasury and Con- 
gress experts were not ready has reduced 
to a faint hope the expectations of Treas- 
ury Secretary Morgenthau for a new 
revenue measure by Jan. 1, 1944. 

Behind the delay in tackling the tax 
question is a welter of disputes and con- 
fusion. No agreement has been reached 
on the amount of new revenue to be raised. 
And neither Congress nor the Administra- 
tion now is prepared to outline the methods 
by which more funds can be channeled into 
the Treasury. 

Here are some of the points to be de- 
cided before new taxes can be levied: 

Revenue goals. The Administration still 
stands on the Treasury request for $12,- 
000,000,000 more from taxes or savings or 
both. Senator George (Dem.) , of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, places the limits to which Congress 
will go at from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,- 
000,000. 

Two explanations are at hand for the 
lower sights of Congress: (1) Congressmen 
are reluctant to impose stiff levies in an 
election year, and (2) many doubt that 
the Treasury needs $12,000,000,000 more 
to reach its goal of financing the war half 
by taxes and half by borrowing. 

The Treasury tax goal is based on es- 
timates that Government costs will be 
$105,000,000,000 in the fiscal year ending 
next June 30, and that present tax rates 
will yield around $40,000,000,000. Thus 
$12,000,000,000 would be needed to hit the 
50-50 objective. 

However, actual cash outlays now are 
running at $88,000,000,000 a year and are 
not likely to step up to more than $95,- 
000,000,000. This would reduce the need 
for new taxes to $7,500,000,000 if the war 
finance formula is to be followed. Thus, 
Congressmen feel they have solid ground 
on which to slash Administration requests. 

Tax methods also are a long way from 
agreement. Congress hesitates to add to 
the income tax burdens of either corpora- 
tions or individuals, but might approve a 
sales tax or forced savings. The Treasury, 
however, opposes both general sales levies 
and forced savings, but would not object 


50 





Title Reg. U.S. Pat. 


to higher individual and corporate income 
taxes, heavier estate and gift levies. 

The only point of agreement appears to 
be on heavier excise taxes on such things 
as liquor and tobacco, transportation and 
communications, and, possibly, soft drinks. 
These levies could raise as much as 
$3,000,000,000. Congress, however, is not 
likely to be as willing as the Treasury to 
tap this revenue source with such force. 

Social Security taxes also are drawing 
Administration attention as a new source 
of revenue. The Wagner-Dingell bill to 
broaden the system, and levy 6 per cent 
on employers’ pay rolls and an equal 
amount on employes’ pay checks, would 
add some $5,000,000,000 to the Treasury’s 
intake. Under federal bookkeeping prac- 
tices, this would not be tax revenue, since 
the funds so raised would have to be in- 
vested in Government bonds and held as a 
reserve for benefit payments. Still, the 
money would be added to the Govern- 
ment’s spendable income for the year and 
would tap individual incomes, the source 
of the inflationary threat. Additional levies 
on pay rolls in the name of Social Security 
also might provide an easy compromise 
for forced savings. 

The outlook is that this proposal, if 
pushed by the Administration, will meet 
vigorous opposition in Céngress. Any at- 
tempt to enact such a measure, either as a 





—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR VANDENBERG 
The “freeze” may thaw 


eek 


tax device or an amendment to the Sox, 
Security Act, would carry hearings and y 
guments well into next year. Administ, 
tion forces, however, are rallying behin; 
more Social Security. A. J. Altmeyer, chai: 
man of the Social Security Board, adyp 
cates social insurance for hospital cap 
and Senator Wagner (Dem.), of Ne 
York, is campaigning publicly for his }jj 

Higher levies on pay rolls appear mop 
likely in any event. Social Security levis 
are scheduled to double next January | 
unless Congress again freezes them. This 
means a tax of 2 per cent each on en. 
ployers and workers, and about $1,909. 
000,000 more money for the Government 

Last year, Senator Vandenberg (Rep), 
of Michigan, succeeded in postponing this 
scheduled increase. Now he appears ty 
have changed his mind. The Michigan 
Senator told colleagues that he no longer 
was sure that the “freeze” should be ex. 
tended. The same attitude has been voiced 
off the Senate floor by Senator George. 

Reason for the changed attitude is that 
Senators now are looking to postwar de. 
velopments, when more older persons may 
retire. Last year only $149,000,000 was 
paid out in old-age benefits, but Chair. 
man Altmeyer told Senator Vandenbery 
that, by 1949, outlays probably woul 
be from $450,000,000 to $900,000,000 a 
year. This explains the feeling that reserve: 
should be built higher without delay. 

Victory tax. This levy also is due for 
renewed study by Congress. The Treasun 
is reported to favor the repeal of this flat 
tax on all incomes above $624 a year and 
to substitute lower exemptions for married 
persons, lower credits for dependents, and 
higher income taxes. Repeal would involve 
a revenue loss of some $2,610,000,000, 
which would have to be made up largely 
from present income taxpayers, since al- 
most three-fourths of the Victory tax pay- 
ers have incomes of less than $2,000 a year 

However, incorporation of the Victory 
tax into the income tax structure is gail- 
ing favor in Congress. Senator George has 
suggested combining the two levies and 
raising the basic rate from 6 per cent to 
10 per cent. Chief purpose of this proposal 
is to simplify the nation’s tax procedures 
and provide taxpayers with fewer account- 
ing headaches when forms must be filed 
Suck a move, however, could make the 
Victory tax a permanent levy. Right now 
this tax is recognized as a war measure, to 
be repealed automatically with the war’ 
end. Chances for repeal would dim if the 
tax became part of the income levy. 
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TO USE A MONKEY WRENCH 





1 Tree-top low, an Allied fighter plane roars 
over Occupied France. Target... one of Hitler's 
supply trains. A blast from the plane's cannon... 
a well placed bomb! Below, another enemy train lies 
wrecked—another monkey wrench has been thrown 
into the machinery of Hitler's tottering railroads. 

Flying Fortresses ... high over Germany. “On 
course ... On target ... Steady ...STEADY... 
BOMBS AWAY!” Far below, bombs crash 

on railroad shops and yards of a vital 
Nazi transportation center. Another 
monkey wrench has been hurled 
into the most vulnerable cog in 
Germany's war machine. 

2 The emphasis the Allied High Com- 


mand places on destruction of Axis railroads 


This is one way to use 
a monkey wrench. 
underlines the importance of America’s rail- 


roads to our own war effort. 


Here at home on the American railroads, the 
monkey wrench plays a different role — a vitally 


constructive role. 


Last year, Norfolk and Western’s busy shops 
made heavy repairs to 4,734 coal cars, built 17 
locomotives, repaired 43 locomotives for other 
railroads, and completed 33 orders of war equip- 
ment for war industries, and the U. S. Army 
and Navy . . . plus maintaining its equipment 


at a high standard. 


This way of wielding the monkey wrench pro- 


vides the transportation that is vital to the pro- , On American Railroads 
F P » 7 j EVERY FOUR SECONDS a new freight 
duction of American planes which are hurling train is started off 


EVERY SIX MINUTES a new troop 
train pulls out — 


over Europe to blast Hitler’s twisted dreams. Headed for Victory 


NORFOLK and WESTERN Zacdoay 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS... oul UNITED FOR victorRY/ 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


monkey wrenches of destruction from the skies 








The Axis knows these Aircraft well... do You? 























1 Mighty Middleweight, this lightning-fast, heavily-armed 2 Plenty of Punch js packed into this big 24-ton, twin-engined 


medium bomber is pounding the Japs from the Aleutians to the Navy flying boat. Easily recognized by its gull wings and up-tilted tail 
Solomons... blasting the Nazis in Europe. Recognize her stubby wings, assembly, this patrol bomber has done excellent work in the Atlantic 


torpedo-shaped fuselage, all-plastic nose? See answer at lower left. and elsewhere. Can you name her? See answer at lower left. 

















3 Fast Freight reaches fighting fronts quickly in this long-range, 4 Built for Britain }y 2 famous American company, this twin- 
two-engine Navy transport. Big sister of plane No. 2 above, she has engined, low-wing bomber won laurels in desert warfare over North 
the same general silhouette but weighs four tons more and lacks gun- Africa. Extremely fast, she carries a crew of 3, has sufficient firepower 
turrets. Could you spot this plane? See answer at lower left. 


to serve as a long-range fighter. Know her? See answer at lower left. 


You won't recognize this Airplane 


. . » because it hasn’t yet been built. And it won’t look like this, either. But 
125-ton airliners of advanced and unusual design will be familiar sights, 
after Victory. Already designed by Martin, such mighty ships need only 
peace to become reality. After the war you'll be able to circle the globe on 
a two weeks’ vacation with ample stopovers for sightseeing. That’s why we 


The Martin say, buy War Bonds today . . . because you're going places, tomorrow! 


d above are 
AUDER™ THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, U.S. A. 
- Bomber THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY—NEBRASKA COMPANY—OMAHA 
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Aircraft Since 1909 
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Labor Wook 








Vigorous campaign 
for defeat of foes 
in 1944 elections 


Union labor is out to avenge the defeats 
it has suffered at the hands of the present 
Congress. The big unions are determined 
tohave more to say than ever before about 
how Congress votes and about who sits in 
the next Congress to be elected in 1944. 

Two methods will be used to bring this 
about: Constant pressure will be applied 
to Senators and Representatives to vote 
“ight.” And a vigorous campaign will be 
conducted between now and next year’s 
elections to induce all eligible union voters 
to register and go to the polls. 

Union take that the 
workers have themselves to blame for the 
make-up of the present Congress. They 
blame the 1942 defeat of many Roosevelt 
supporters upon the laxity and indifference 
of labor voters. They are determined that 
labor will vote its full strength in 1944. 

As yet, there is no cohesion among the 
national union organizations on a plan of 
political action, but both the Congress of 


leaders the view 


Industrial Organizations and the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor have launched 
separate programs. The AFL rejected a 
proposal from the CIO that the two or- 
ganizations amalgamate their political ac- 
tivities on the ground that the AFL could 
not afford to jeopardize the success of its 
own “nonpartisan political policy by get- 
ting mixed up with other organizations not 
representing the AFL and not guided by 
its principles.” 

But this failure to bring about fusion 
at the top will not prevent State and local 
AFL and CIO organizations from joining 
forces to defeat any particular candidate 
or legislative proposal. Already, an Ameri- 
can Labor League has been formed in New 
Jersey with a view to organizing a labor 
party in that State. It is composed of 
representatives of the AFL, CIO and the 
railroad brotherhoods. These same three 
labor groups, organized into a United La- 
bor Committee, have indorsed the candi- 
dacy of William C. Bullitt, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia, for mayor of Phila- 
delphia on the Democratic ticket. 

The CIO and the AFL already have 
translated their political plans into ac- 
tion. So, to a lesser extent, have the rail- 
toad brotherhoods. The United Mine 
Workers have a political score to settle 
with the Roosevelt Administration and 
will be heard from frequently in the cam- 
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paign ahead. This is how these groups are 
functioning politically: 

ClO. This organization already has 
flooded its membership with instructions 
on how to influence Congress and how to 
change its make-up. A political action com- 
mittee, headed by Sidney Hillman, is func- 
tioning. Its organization penetrates into 
the grass roots where it operates through 
fourteen regional committees. Rallies are 
being held in a number of cities. CIO 
speakers at these meetings attack Congress 
for what they call its antilabor record. 
President Roosevelt is criticism, 
but some of his Government agencies, nota- 
bly the Office of Price Administration, are 
assailed. The impression is left that, when 
the time is considered right, this powerful 
CIO group will swing into line behind the 
fourth-term drive for Mr. Roosevelt. 

On the pressure side, CIO leaders are 
telling their members that most Congress- 


spared 


men can be made to change their minds 
and their votes if labor mobilizes for ac- 
tion. Their fire is concentrated on the 
Republicans and the Southern Democrats. 
Northern Democrats, as a whole, are cred- 
ited with having voted “correctly.” De- 
mand for repeal of the poll tax is CIO's 
strategy for changing the Southern vote, 
which it considers hostile. 





SIDNEY HILLMAN 


PHILIP MURRAY 


UNION PRESSURE ON CONGRESS 


Efforts of Leaders to Gain More Friendly Attitude Toward Labor 


CIO President Philip Murray stated the 
case for political action in issuing a call for 
the CIO convention, when he said: “The 
CIO ... must continue to construct a more 
influential political base to help translate 
our resolutions and aims into action.” 

AFL. Vowing to protect the legisla- 
tive gains that labor has made in the 
last ten years, the AFL is setting up non- 
partisan political committees in the cities 
and States. will have 
two aims: to get out the full labor vote in 
1944 and comb the records of candidates 
with a to eliminating “those with 
pediculous views on labor legislation.” A 
National Nonpartisan Political Commit- 
tee, headed by AFL President William 
Green, will candidates for 
Congress to indorse. Voting records rather 
than party affiliations will be the deter- 
mining factor in this selection. 

Railroad brotherhoods. Railway work- 
ers have consistent supporters of 
President Roosevelt, but they are begin- 
ning to mutter against some Administra- 
tion policies. To date they have confined 
their criticism to the “bureaucrats.” They 


These committees 


view 


deci le Ww hich 


been 


are disturbed over wage-stabilization pol- 
icies that have denied them the increases 
they demand railroad 
man-power statements of Joseph Eastman, 


and over recent 


—OWT photo 
JOHN L. LEWIS 


«+ political scores are to be settled 
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Please Don’t Blame Your 


Dry Cleaner! 


The one-day dry cleaning 
service that spoiled you was 
the result of a revolution. 

Within the ten years pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor, new 
equipment was developed 
which completely changed 
dry cleaning methods. 

As a whole, the industry 
made greater progress in 
speeding up its service and 
improving its quality than any other. 

For example—three-fourths of the lead- 
ing dry cleaning plants installed Butler 
Pressure Filters, Butler Vacuum Stills, or 
both. With this improved combination of 
equipment, dry cleaning solvent is constant- 
ly maintained in laboratory pure condition. 
During the process of cleaning, crystal-clear 
solvent continuously flows so fast through 
the garments that soil is loosened and 
flushed out in a matter of minutes. There 
is no dirty solvent odor; rubbing and 
spotting is minimized; the life of your 
clothes is lengthened. 


Thousands of Butler stills and filters are 
working overtime and beyond rated capacity. 


PRODUCING FOR WAR... 


BUTLE 


w STEEL 











But, dry cleaning volume is 
the largest ever known; dry 
cleaners are short of man- 
power and cannot install 
additional equipment. The 
nickel and copper alloys 
and the steel of which But- 
lerstills and filters aremade 
are war critical materials. 


Many dry cleaners are 
handling large volumes of 
uniforms for our armed forces. Despite all 
this, American dry cleaners with Butler 
equipment will be able to maintain reason- 
able service and quality dry cleaning of all 
essential clothing. They know that keeping 
clothes clean is a vital war-time job because 
it makes them wear longer. Your coopera- 
tion will help get it done. 


BUY ONLY THE CLOTHING 
YOU NEED—DRY CLEAN 
THEM MORE OFTEN 


Awarded Kansas City Plant 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 3, MO. 
GALESBURG,, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 
Sales Offices -Washington, New York, Chicago, Atlanta 
and Shreveport. Export Office—8 So. Michigan, Chicago 








i BUIL 


== 
PRODUCTS « 


w oR 


STEEL BUILDINGS...TANKS (Storage, Processing and Transport)...FILTERS 
STILLS...DRY CLEANING EQUIPMENT...RURAL GAS SYSTEMS...SEPTIC TANKS 
--FARM 


GRAIN BINS 






EQUIPMENT and PRODUCTS OF OTHER METALS 








































director of the Office of Defense }, 
portation. The brotherhoods are jgp 
with the AFL and CIO in local pol 
movements, but as yet have not Organi 
on a national scale. 

United Mine Workers. John L, 
has some new grudges against the Ry 
velt Administration since he ty 
against the President in 1940 and supp 
Wendell Willkie. Mr. Lewis's freg, 
clashes with WLB over miners’ 
have served only to increase his bit 
ness toward the Administration. As jpg 
past, those in Congress who voted 
trary to Mr. beliefs can eg 
the active opposition of the mine worke! 
union in congressional districts in whig 
the miners have strength. 
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Lewis’s 








Grumman’s incentive plan, i: 
plovers interested in establishing incentiy 
pay or piece-work plans will have a clea 
idea of how far the War Labor Board 
willing to go in approving wage inereay 
of this type when that agency passes j 
ment upon a plan recently submitted } 
the Grumman Aircraft Engineering Coy 
Grumman’s plan cannot be considered 
model for the aircraft industry as a who 
But it should have value for other e 
ployers for developing plans of their oy 
if they are faced with the same labe 
shortage problem as Grumman. 
The Grumman company, maker of fighi 
er planes for the Navy, is confronted wit 
the necessity of getting more work fro 
its labor force if it is to meet productioy 
schedules. Competitive factors, draft wit! 
drawals and lack of housing facilities mak 
it impossible to hire the additional work 
ers necccd to fill the scucdules, & 
the incentive plan was devised. It hai 
several angles, but the basic plan is this 
Grumman believes that efficiency can ly 
increased in airframe pounds produced pI 
pay hour. 





The amount of incentive pa 
ment for workers would be determined | 
calculating the airframe pounds per pr} - 
hour produced in each 13-week perio 
The percentage increase over normal pr 
duction per pay hour would be calculate 
and the pay increase would be derived a 
cording to the following formula: 


Per cent increase Per cent increase | } 


in output in pay ; 

10 5 
20 10 
30 15 
40 90 
50 95 
60 380 
70 321% 
80 35 
90 37% 

100 » 40 


more than 100 no further increas 

Better use of man power. A new 
type of efficiency expert is appearing mor 
frequently in war plants that are having 
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. UNNING’ for more production on the vital food front— 
that’s the war job of this Cleveland Wagon Drill. For it is 
operating in an underground quarry, speeding extraction of 


agricultural limestone. 


This is only one of many examples of Cleveland Rock Drill’s 
behind-the-lines service. These industrious, dependable drills 
are also hard at work in the nation’s mines, and on civilian as 


well as military construction projects. 


Cleveland equipment includes sinkers, drifters, stopers, jumbo 
drill rigs, paving breakers, clay diggers, tampers, wagon drills, 
and accessories. 


To put this equipment to the best possible use, Cleveland engi- 


neers are always at your service. 


BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

























































Wars the maid shortage as it is, today’s housewife would 
probably give her right eye for a “Rosie the Robot.” There 
would be no question as to nights out or Thursdays off . . . and 
when “Rosie” got out of control, it would just be a matter of 
pulling the plug. 

The idea of a quick disconnect for many and varied electrical 
circuits is by no means confined to future household aids. Some 
day Cannon Plugs will be used in undreamed of ways to make 
life more pleasant. But today Cannon Electric is working around 
the clock to produce the millions of precision connectors 
needed to win the war. 


The Cannon Type “O” Cord Connector is universally used 
in radio and allied applications. Other types of Cannon 
Connectors are used in a wide variety of war and peacetime 
industries including aircraft, shipping, lumber, television 
and geo-physical research...in fact wherever dependable 
connections are needed. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles 31, Calif. 






ELECTRIC, 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 7 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 











trouble in meeting production sche 
These experts are representatives of 
War Manpower Commission. 
known as man-power utilization eg 
ants. Their principal job is to 
plant managers in areas where new we 
are not available on how employe, 
be used more effectively. 

If you, as an employer, feel that yoy 
not getting the most out of your wors 
you can ask WMC to send around a yf 
tion consultant. One may not be ayg 
ble immediately, for WMC has only) 
on its pay roll, but, in time, one wil 
pear. He will want to know all about yq 
plant’s operations, your production seb 
ules, personnel policies, number of em 
es, attitude toward labor and ming 
groups, hiring practices, use of won 
wage structure, etc. He will survey yg 
problems and try to help you solve the 

As labor sources dry up, the importa 
of full utilization of existing supplies | 
comes apparent. Employers in the Wq 
Coast area who are covered by the mg 
power program that went into effect thd 
September 15 will find that the progd 
places a premium upon utilization. Und 
the system of granting labor priorities 
plants with most urgent production schd 
ules, the plants with better utilization 
ords will be given preference in the assig 
ment of workers. 4 


' 


Strike elections. Workers have yw 
ed to strike in all but three of 28 electia 
held under the War Labor Disputes Aq 
but only three unions of the 25 that voi 
to strike have walked out. 

Returns from latest elections involvij 
50 or more workers show the follows 
results: 

Heintz Manufacturing Co., Phil 
delphia. Strike notice filed by Interm 
tional Association of Machinists (in 
dependent). In favor of strike, 7% 
against, 1,314. 

Essex Wire Corp., Detroit. Uhite 
Auto, Aircraft and Agricultural Work- 
ers (CIO). In favor, 992; against, 306 

W. H. MecMillan’s Sons, New York 
United Construction Workers (UMW 
In favor, 49; against, 10. 

Le Roi Co., West Allis, Wis. UAV- 
CIO. In favor, 525; against, 23. 

Hermann Oak Leather Co., St. Louis 
United Leather Workers (AFL) an 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oiler 
(AFL). In favor, 40; against, 3. 

Granite City Steel Co., St. Louis 
Machinists union (independent). h 
favor, 85; against, 30. 

B. F. Sturtevant Co., Peru, Ill. Dis 
trict 50 (UMW). In favor, 23; against, 

29. 

Pardee and Curtain Lumber Co., Ber- 
goo, West Va. United Constructio 
Workers (UMW). In favor, 98; against, 

13. 

Score to date on strike notices: 270 filet 








147 withdrawn. 
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New York to California in the pe SAE 


Today in a nation fighting for its very 
existence, we are placing much of the 
burden of war on the airplane. What 
can we expect of it in a world of peace? 


Sons pay you will fly across this great 
country of ours. Then you will feel as 
never before the drama of its past . 
the greatness of its future. 


Chances are you will choose the direct 
toute... the Main Line Airway. In 
the space of a few hours, beneath your 
giant United Mainliner will spread out 
the whole vast panorama of this conti- 
nent—its great industrial centers, its 
thousands of towns and hamlets, its 


XUM 


rolling farmlands and rich cattle regions, 
its stately forests and fertile plains. 

History itself will unfold before your 
eyes, for the Main Line Airway is the 
path of the pioneers. Over this Overland 
Route trudged the covered wagon, trav- 
eling only as far in a whole day as you 
will go in three minutes. You will trace 
the course of the Pony Express, the first 
transcontinental railroad and telegraph 
line, the first coast-to-coast highway. You 
will fly over the route selected by Gov- 
ernment engineers for the first air mail 
service across the country. 


Today, as then, the direct route is the 
strategic route over which flows a nation’s 
commerce. Today, in Victory’s cause, 


United is maintaining important sched- 
uled passenger, mail and express service 
on the Main Line Airway and is also 
flying to every corner of this land and 
beyond its shores on military missions. 
When peace is finally won, all of 
United’s hundreds of millions of miles 
of flying experience will be devoted to 
the realization of the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 








Just recently in the news columns 
appeared a Steel Institute state- 
ment that in present-day warfare 
there is an average of 24,600 pounds 
of steel produced annually for every 
man in the fighting forces, 1500 
pounds more than in the last war. 

That mild-mannered statistical 
item is a dynamic symbol of what 
has happened in mechanized war- 
fare. And it is a token of the job 
problems which face the personnel, 
the millions of men and women on 
the home front, engaged in war- 
work plants. Nearly every war- 
work plant today has the problem 
of fabricating or processing, and 
testing steel. Steel is made in hun- 
dreds of different kinds and forms, 
depending upon the use to which it 


is put, and the converting of steel 
to war-material purposes has be- 
come an elaborate science. 

For those whose war work calls 
for an introductory knowledge of 
steel, we have prepared a booklet, 
Steel in the Making, a brief, 


non-technical treatise describing 
the fundamentals of steel-makin 
We shall be glad to send a sampk 
copy to any war worker in the Unite 
Nations. For our Latin America 
neighbors we have prepared éé: 
tions in Spanish and Portuguese. 
Copies of the booklet can be sup 
plied at cost to any war-work plant 
for distribution to its employes 
Address inquiries to Publice 
tions Department, Bethlehem Stet! 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPAN! 
General Offices: Bethlehem, ft 


Export Distributor: 


BETHLEHEM STEEL EXPORT CORP. 
25 Broadway New York City 









Plus and Minus 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 






























Trend of Axerican Business 


War contractors can count on continued renegotiation of their contracts by 
Government procurement agencies. This prospect now is almost certain. 

House Ways, Means Committee investigation is not expected to change policies. 

The reason: Business complaints of renegotiation practices lodged with this 
)group were aired earlier before the House Naval Affairs Committee. 
The Naval Affairs Committee was not impressed. Its report upheld the law. 
Of more importance, the Naval Affairs report Supports these practices: 
Profits on war orders should be reviewed before taxes, not after taxes. 
Standard goods, under price ceilings, should not be exempt from adjustment. 
Postwar reserves are not properly to be considered in price adjustments. 
These were the major points that business spokesmen wanted to have changed. 
Other business suggestions that the report failed to heed include: 
Single policy and review board: Committee sees no need for over-all board. 
A single price adjustment board: The report turns thumbs down on this. 
Actually, the Committee recommends that other agencies renegotiate more of 
' their contracts. This applies to Treasury, War Shipping, Lend-Lease, Agriculture. 


























However, some changes are recommended in the present law..... 
Time limit: Require renegotiators to complete their work in 14 months. 
Size of contracts: Exempt contracts below $500,000 from renegotiation, ex- 
cept in obvious cases of excessively high profits on small war orders. 
Standards: Write general standards into the law to give proper weight to 
efficiency, amount of private financing, amount of Government investment, etc. 
Publicity: Make Government decisions a matter of record unless military 
secrecy forbids. Let contractors know how and why adjustments were made. 
Appeals: Provide specifically for court review of forced adjustments. 























Business problems connected with postwar, however, are not ignored. The 
Committee recommends that other remedies be applied. These remedies would affect: 
Contract cancellations: Government severance payments to workers discharged 
by contract cancellations are favored. Also, payment for contractors' stock piles. 
Postwar reserves: Provide for immediate payment of postwar excess-profits 
tax credits when contracts are terminated by the Government. 














a Reconversion costs: Let the Government meet them, with proper safeguards. 
a Suggestions also are made that Government agencies plan for demobilization. 
plat First target is the Chiefs of Staff. By now, the House group thinks that 
nyets. they can determine what war plants they will need for peacetime munitions work, 
blice- what plants for stand-by purposes, what plants can be released to civilians. 

Stee! Civil Aeronautics Administration is told to act now on postwar air-line 





applications. Reason: Aviation industry then could map out postwar production. 
Maritime Commission is urged to advise shipbuilders what to expect. The 
‘ANY Same advice is given for radio plants, chemical plants, tank arsenals. 








Such Government actions would enable industry to plan for the end of the 
war boom now in «‘~*t.. “*ennosts are found in the war spendings outlook. 

Heavy outlays for munitions promise to slacken after next July l. 

If war continues on all fronts through 1945, war spending is likely to drop 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


to $85,000,000,000 in the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1944, compared with ag 
estimated $100,000,000,000 in the current fiscal year. Reason is that the na- 
tion's war plant is almost built; that payments for finished war goods will ng 
offset reductions in outlays for plants to produce those goods. 
If war in Europe ends in 1944, this downward trend will accelerate sharp 
This outlook has a dollars-and-cents meaning to industry. Prospects are 
that federal outlays for nonwar projects and conversion of private industry to 
peace products could not be fast enough to take up a very big part of the sla¢ 
Continuing war with Japan still would require large amounts of raw mate- | 
rials. Thus, public works programs and heavy consumer goods would be hampereds 
Therefore: End of German war would be followed by a drop on over-all outpuy 
However: This drop still would leave value of goods and services substan-7} 
tially above prewar levels. War spending in 1945 would stay above 1942 level, 
Downward trends in war outlays will be gradual; may allow time to adjust, ¥% 














Meanwhile, War Production Board is pushing a program to speed up output b 
putting idle machinery into use. WPB has around $1,000,000,000 worth of equi 
ment, much of it Government-owned, hit by cutbacks and contract cancellations, 

WPB plans to act as broker without fee in redistributing these materials, 

Sales of Government property will be negotiated under price regulations. 

Sales to dealers will continue to be made on the customary bid basis. 

If you need more equipment.....Apply to your WPB field office for certifi- 
cation. If you are an eligible producer, they will put you in touch with the 
owners. Everything from sewing-machines to industrial boilers is on the list. 














Government price regulators show no signs of retreating from subsidies. 
War Food Administration wants subsidies to maintain milk production. WFA 
Administrator Marvin Jones argued his milk case before the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee behind closed doors, is believed to have asked for $140,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000 to maintain milk output through the coming winter months. - 
Milk supply is approaching the crisis stage. WFA plan is to hold consump- 
tion at current levels through its sales-control plan to apply to all big cities. 
Production increases are to be provided either by (1) paying subsidies to 
dealers so they can pay higher prices to producers without raising prices to 
consumers; or (2) by using subsidies to lower the cost of feed to dairy farmers. 











In other food fields: OPA General Manager Chester Bowles plans to go ahead 
with his price roll-back on fresh vegetables, using subsidies where necessary. 

These developments come on the heels of a White House food conference. 
Signs are that farm leaders were persuaded to accept some use of subsidies to 
hold ceilings in exchange for WFA support prices on crops and livestock. 

Also, OPA and WFA seem to be co-operating more closely. Both agencies are 
taking a hand in the Northwest apple crop; Mr. Jones appeared with OPA Deputy 
Brownlee at a meeting of growers, shippers and handlers on the vegetable question.) 











And, OPA is reversing its attitude toward business. Persuasion, rather than 
browbeating, is the new approach. Yet: No easing of controls is in prospect. 

Signs of this new trend.....Mr. Bowles's action in abolishing the legal di- 
vision, placing lawyers as advisers to business executives now in policy posi- 7 
tion; organization of retailers' committees (other than food) to police ceilings.” 








No new tax bill this year.....That's the latest sign from Capitol Hill. 

Ways and Means Committée won't open hearings until month's end. Congres- 
Sional tax committees won't be hurried. We tell you more about taxes on page 50. 

New levies, however, will apply only to 1944 income, not this year's. 

Time for filing applications for excess-profits tax relief expired Sept. 
15. Congress didn't have an opportunity to extend the time. Chances are that a 
retroactive extension will be voted. Treasury favors more liberal treatment. 
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That ta heanving Vhe wold 


It isn't pretty, the soot that settles from the blast 
furnaces, foundries, forges, and power plants that 
dot the industrial landscapes. This soot is bil- 
lowing from millions of stacks throughout this 
continent, and is symbolic of the gigantic job of 
cleansing the world of barbarism. 

Our part is in building steam and diesel en- 
gines for ships; heavy machinery on which 


other war necessities are produced; in finishing 


cannon —all to help in the ‘finishing’ of tyranny. 
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GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


HMAMILTON, OHIO 


THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. 





THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO. 


GENERAL MACHINERY RDNANCE CORPORATION 





Permanent increase in 
size of some cities. Loss 
of growth for others 


Millions of persons have pulled up 
stakes in the last three years and flocked 
to war production centers far from their 
home cities and farms. The resulting 
shake-up in distribution of population 
may prove to be one of the nation’s tough- 
est postwar problems when many ship- 
yards, aircraft plants and gun factories 
close their gates. 

Then it will be a question ot whether the 
into Seattle, St. Louis, 
Baltimore and similar war centers will be 
able to stay where they are, try to go 
back home, or move on to other areas. 
The spectacular troubles of the “Okies” 
moving from the Dust Bowl a few years 
ago illustrate what can happen when a 
large number of migrant workers start 
wandering through a country in depres- 
sion times. That picture haunts some 
federal and local officials when they look at 
the size of the migrant labor force today. 

Every community with war factories 
nearby is painfully familiar with the im- 
mediate problems of housing, sanitation, 
transportation and education that accom- 
pany a sudden rise in population. As war 
production approaches its peak, communi- 
ty officials are beginning to pay more at- 
tention to the peacetime angle of the prob- 
lems: What are the chances that most of 
the war workers will stay on after the war? 
Should permanent additions to 
utilities, street systems and community 
facilities be planned now? If the migrants 
do stay, who is going to pay the bill if a 
depression hits and relief rolls start for 
the sky? What about local business when 


workers crowded 


schools, 


the trailer camps and emergency housing 
projects of today become the ghost towns 
of tomorrow? 

These problems will demand the best ef- 
forts of local officials. The number and 
complexity of the problems make it cer- 
tain that they will attract national meas- 
ures. Here some of the facts 
about the situation. 

Extent of migration. Rationing registra- 
tion figures of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration give a clue to the extent of the 
wartime migration from State to State. 
Net changes in State populations indicate 
that around 6,000,000 persons have changed 
State residence in the last three years. 
That does not nearly measure the actual 
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Special Report. 
POSTWAR UPSETS IN POPULATION 


Economic and Social Problems in the Wake of Worker Migration 


WARTIME SHIFTS IN POPULATION — 











(This article represents the result of, 
extensive research on a topic of , 
standing importance in National Aff; 
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movement from one place to another, since 
it indicates only the net, and not the gross, 
give and take among States; it leaves out 
the intrastate movements which are far 
more than out-of-State changes. 

Where migrants are going. Wartime 
migration is continuing in broad outlines 
the historical trends that were apparent 
through the last few decades. The devel- 
oping agriculture and industry along the 






Pacific Coast are pulling families and wor 
ers into the West, which is the only lang 
region that has had a consistently favo 
able ratio of in-migrants over departig 
population since 1900. Similarly, the wa 
is accelerating the flow of people ini 
the South’s modern-day factories from th 
heavily populated Northeast. Here is {4 
story for the last three years: 

The South Atlantic and Pacifie Stat 
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TRAILER TOWN: Specter of ghost towns haunts officials 
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The flying fish 
with a 
steel lung 


T it flies. Then it swims. And anything 
it hits goes boom! 

It’s Uncle Sam’s aerial torpedo. The kind 
our torpedo bombers are using these days to 
deal out grief to Axis ships. 

Inside this “‘flying fish’? is a steel lung, 
full of compressed air. When the torpedo is 
released, the compressed air drives it vi- 
ciously toward its target. 

A special kind of steel is needed to make 
the steel lung. It has to be thin and light to 
help reduce to a minimum the load the tor- 
pedo plane must carry. And it has to be very 
strong—to withstand air pressure of many 
hundreds of pounds per square inch. 

The special steel for the lungs of aerial 
torpedoes is just one of the many develop- 
ments that have emerged from United States 
Steel laboratories to help win the war. 

You’ve read about some of the others: 
special steel springsfor torpedoes and bombs; 
portable steel landing mats for bombers; 
new steels for aviation; tin plate, made with 
only a fraction of the precious tin once 


needed. 


Will they benefit you after the war? 
You can be sure they will. For then the new 
steels inspired by war will be ready to serve 
you in manufacturing finer products for 
peace... products that will be stronger, 
more durable, better looking. You'll find 
that the U:S:S Label on your products will 
be a greater sales aid than ever. And that 
no other material equals steel for strength, 
versatility, economy and easy fabrication. 


NEW STEELS 


BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY 


The money you loon builds Americo’s war strength. 
Yours again to spend in yeors to come ... for new 
comforts, products of steel, things for better living 


« 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


* AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMm- 
PANY + BOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY ~« CARNEGIE- 
MUNCIS STEEL CORPORATION «- COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY « STAT E Ss 
CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDE RAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY 
DOCK COMPANY «. NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY ~- OIL WELL 
SUPPLY ComPaNy .« TENNESSEE COAL. IRON & RAILROAD & T E E L 
COMPANY » TUBULAR ALLOY STEEL CORPORATION «+ UNITED 
STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL 


suP 
UPPLY COMPANY . UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY . 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





e e eh he j 99 have received the most newcomers 
Guinea pig who “knows his apples”... . mers, 


New England States, except Connectig 
have lost population in the iast three ye 
Only Michigan has gained among the yy 
dle Atlantic, East North Central and yj 
North Central States. Delaware, \, 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia » 
Florida have increased population jg ; 
South Atlantic section. Out of the gg 
Mountain States, Arizona, Utah and \ 
| vada have gained population, as haye 
three Pacific States, Washington, Ore 
and California. 

More important than State or regiq 
shifts is the big increase in population 
metropolitan areas at the expense of fang 
and small-town populations. Civilians 
237 counties and cities containing mo 

of the nation’s metropolitan population 
creased by 1,690,000, or 2.5 per cent. 
tween April 1, 1940, and March 1, 19 
This represents a great speed-up in | 


4 





usual farm-to-city movement, as compan 
with the 1930-1940 decade, though it ¢ 
is below the farm-to-city flow from 19 
to 1930. Better wages and greater pn 
pects for deferment from military sen 
have slowed down the wartime shift fro 
| farms, which passed its peak in 1941, 

Who the migrants are. Young, whi 
males, always the first to exploit new » 
portunities, headed the big worker mov 
ment into war centers. Now they are ly 
ing followed by an increasing number; 
Negroes, women and older men who join 
the trek toward war jobs as the man-pov 
shortage tightened. Their movement ini 
war areas has been hindered, but not pr 
vented, by artificial restraints on inte 
state labor migration, such as State lay 
prohibiting recruitment of labor by oi 
siders. When and if unemployment x 
turns to the cities, diverse racial groy 
may be found competing for jobs. Als 
among migrant workers are millions wh 
are finding in war work their first chang 
to make above-subsistence wages. The 





missouLa . | %, 9 expected demand for something compan 
‘ v ‘ 
: CO uvimcsion — mawoan _sismance e ble after the war is looked upon as anotlej 
ew >: a BOZEMAN BILLINGS 7 e r a 
Lewistongymotcon social-political problem for the future. 

ns ee uo nied Permanence of migration. Key to th 

oam , x | . 
10 OREGON ’ whole maze of community problems th 

CAUFORNIA 





face city and State governments as ti 
~ result of wartime population shifts is th 


° ‘ h hh z! question of permanence of such migratia 
over the Main Street of the Northwest: 


The nearest approximation to an ansvt} m 








Out in the Pacific Northwest they feed From the fertile Yakima Valley and other rnd this question has been made by Ds 
guinea pigs apples to determine vitamin orchards in Washington, from Oregon, Philip M. Hauser, in his private capaci 
content and measure vitamin value and Idaho and Montana, comes one-fourth of as a student of population trends, rathe 
potency. These experiments, conducted by the entire United States apple crop— than in his official capacity as assistat 
university laboratories, have scientifically 30,000,000 boxes. Each year hundreds director of the Census Bureau of the De 
proven the high dietary value, and popu- of carloads of these apples—enough to partment of Commerce. 


larized the use, of Pacific Northwest Wine- make 158 million luscious apple pies— 
saps, Delicious, Jonathans, Rome Beau- roll swiftly and safely to market over the 
ties, Yellow Newtons and other varieties Northern Pacific Railway, Main Street of 
world-famous for color, size and flavor. the Northwest. 


point for studies on future populatie 
REMEMBER INTERNATIONAL APPLE WEEK—OCT. 23-30 movements 


— ere ‘oa Areas most likely to keep wartime * 
= ‘ | ereases: Mobile, Ala.; Little Rock, Ark 

= 7 : | Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego # 

—_— — ae mn 


San Francisco, Calif.; Denver and Pue 


Basing his estimates on the record @ 
past growth, Dr. Hauser sets out the fé 
lowing classification of cities as a startiit 
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S NEW! 


Douglas Builds All Three 


When United Nations air strategy called for concentration on 
heavy bombers and transports, only Douglas was chosen to produce 
all three current 4-engine types: Douglas’ own C-54 Skymaster 
Combat Transport (bottom), the B-24 Liberator Bomber and the 
Flying Fortress. Douglas production of “big brutes” has been 
on schedule or ahead of schedule, in addition to fabulous output 
of more other types of aircraft than any other manufacturer. 


DOUGLAS 


Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa Monica, Calif, 


LONG BEACH, EL SEGUNDO, and DAGGETT, CALIF. 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA OKLAHOMA CITY CHICAGO 








3rd WAR LOAN 
RACK THE ATTACK —WITH WAR BONDS 





Colo.; Wilmington, Del.; Washing, 
D.C.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta, Aup 


ta, Columbus, Macon and Savannah, ¢, 


—* Chicago, Decatur, Moline and Roc 
WE Yes land, Ill.; Davenport, Ia.; Evansville, fy 
>¥ Wayne and Indianapolis, Ind.; Neg q 


leans and Shreveport, La.; Portland, ¥, 
Baltimore, Md.; Detroit and Kalama, 
Mich.; Jackson, Miss.; St. Louis, y 
Canton, Cincinnati, Columbus, Hami}p 
Middletown and Springfield, Ohio; Py 
land, Oreg.; Charleston and Columb 
S.C.; Chattanooga, Knoxville and Na 
ville, Tenn.; Austin, Beaumont-Port Arthy 


Corpus Christi, Dallas, Fort Worth, g, 
| veston, Houston and San Antonio, Te 
| Salt Lake City, Utah; Newport New 


Norfolk, Portsmouth and Richmond, } 
& £'ees “gas. 


AWARDED TO PLANT 2 
OPTICAL DIVISION 


Likely to lose wartime growth: Birming 

y | [ ] 0 - y ham, Ala.; Bridgeport, Hartford, Np 
Britain and New Haven, Conn.; Rockfo: 

Hll.; Wichita, Kans.; Louisville, Ky; 4 

ron and Dayton, Ohio; Tulsa, Qk, 

Johnstown, Pa.; El Paso and Waeo, Ty 

It is emphasized that this study is jus 

an approximation of what the future m 


—Harris & Ewing 
DR. PHILIP HAUSER 


. classified the cities 
PRECISION 


MILITARY hold. Localities dependent upon a limited 
OPTICS and rigid war economy, such as the ship 
BY yard areas and the towns that have sprumy 


up around Army and Navy camps, 
FINE AMERICAN Gg >A 


are convertible to production of civilian 
goods stand the best chance of keeping 
even. Government activities will have great 
effect on future population shifts, as wi 
new developments in transportation al 








doubtedly will lose heavily after the wat 
Localities with diversified industries tha! 
CAMERAS 
se 


PRECISION OPTICAL INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES, INC 


INSTRUMENTS 
e 
' AVIATION RADIO 
EQUIPMENT 


BUY WAR BONDS 


ANN ARBOR 





MICHIGAN 


technology. Migration, in fact, will be 
only one of the changes on the population 
front resulting from war, which may crealt 
gaps in the age structure of the nation,4 
surplus of women of marriageable age a™ 
an appreciable number of disabled men 
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Yiuw 


Remember me? 


I'm the kid who waved good-bye to you 
a couple of years ago. What I’ve been 
through, since then, wasn’t pretty. But it 
made me think .. . of you. 


Lady, you helped me take the muddy fox 
holes, the mine fields, the dive bombers 
and the cold steel of bayonets in my stride. 


And the fellows who won't come back 
—well, they died to keep you standing 
there with that crown on your head and 
the torch of liberty in your hand. 


I know I'm speaking for them, too, when 
I ask “How are things at home?” 


I don’t expect much, now that I’m back. 
But what I do ask for I really want. I 
want an honest job with an honest wage. 
I want a job where I can work myself to 
the top with my own hands and my own 
head. I'm willing to take my chances on 


BUY 
WAR BONDS 
AND 
STAMPS 





"HELLO SWEETHEART!” 


making a decent living—but I don’t want 
to be ordered around too much. I've seen 
all I want of slaves. 


I want to marry that blue-eyed girl who’s 
waiting for me—and raise a family. I want 
a little home with green shutters and a 
brass knocker on the door. I want that 
knocker to announce friends—and never 
the agents of a gestapo. 


I want to worship as I please. I want to 
say what I think, and not what some- 
one else makes me say. 


I want to come back to a country where 
there is competition and fair play and 
opportunity. If I ever start my own busi- 
ness, I want to run it my way, without 
having someone else do my planning and 
bossing for me. 


I guess what I want all adds up to the 
right to live my own life in my own way 
—like an American. I'll have no part of 





- I’ve 
seen what's happened to the people who 
fell for them. 


any dictator’s political theories . . 


From what I've seen, the American way 
can't be beat. It’s made this country the 
greatest in the world. It made it possible 
for the folks at home to produce the stuff 
we needed to defeat the Axis. Best of all, 
it’s made us free and happy beyond all 
other nations. 


Lady, if you've kept America American, 
I'm not sorry I went to war. And ten 
million of my buddies feel just about 
the same way I do. 


* * * 


Some day the war will be over. Some 
day our boys will come home. And when 
that great day comes, we shall owe them 
more than parades and speeches. We shall 
owe them opportunities for jobs—and 
an America worthy of their sacrifices. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York 


ALLOY, CARBON, STAINLESS STEELS* COLD FINISHED STEELS « PLATES « BARS 
SHAPES « STRIP * SHEETS*PIPE* TUBING® TIN PLATE * NUTS * BOLTS» RIVETS 
NAILS « PIG IRON « FARM FENCE « WIRE + FABRICATED STEEL PRODUCTS 























































Another Ship 
On Her Way 


WITH 


SEDGWICK EQUIPMENT 


Vessel after vessel, large and small, 
warship and cargo boot, is in ser- 
vice today fitted with dependable 
Sedgwick equipment Sedgwick- 
built Ammunition Hoists for the gun 
crews, giant Elevators for the 
planes on aircraft carriers, Galley 
Dumb Waiters for food service, 
and Roto-Drive Lifts for special 
jobs—all are contributing their 
part in making American-built 
vessels the most efficient afloat 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 


156 West 15th Street, New York 
Established 1893 


edgwick 


ELEVATORS 
HOISTS - ROTO-LIFTS 










Whose Fence Lasts Longest? 


@ That logical question has a logical answer. If it's a Page Fence it was designed, manu- 
factured and erected to render extra long service. But the protective life of this or any other 
chain link fence can be extended by experienced, Page-trained service men. The quality 
fence that is inspected and serviced expertly will last longer. You may not be able to replace 
your fence until after Victory has been won. Care for the one you have. Send for FENCE FACTS 
and name of Association member nearest you. He is qualified to serve you now and help you 
plan for the future. Write to PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION, Headquarters, Monessen, Pennsylvania. 
PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION ¢ AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPAN' INC., BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 





| CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 


| than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 


fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 
ing received and the new address at which you wish 


| to receive copies. 


= 





ms HEADS UP FOR vicrory! 
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POWER MOWERS 
Hd Wee theMorlde 


TORO MANUFACTURING CORP'N. 


4 / 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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find refreshing relaxation from 
the constant strain of war-time 
duties in the quiet, restful atmos- 
phere of Hampshire House. 
SINGLE ROOMS FROM $8 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FRDM $16 





VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 
_ 150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Circle 6-7700 














_ People. 


ot the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Samuel I. Rosenman, in his job x 
special counsel to President Roosevelt, ; 
continuing the same work that he hy 
done, in one way or another, for \; 
Roosevelt for the last 15 years. The onl 
difference is that he has a descriptin 
title and a salary, neither of which is quit 
as impressive as those he gave up. 


As a Justice of the New York Stal’ 
Supreme Court, Mr. Rosenman got $25,0yF° 


a year. He still ha 


several years to a 


As special counsel tj 
the President, M; 
Rosenman will get 
$10,000 or $12,000; 
year. The title is th 
same as the one he 
held during the fow 
years of his associa 
tion with Mr. Roose 
velt while the latte 
was Governor of Ney 
York. The duties are the same as thoe 


—Acme 
JUDGE ROSENMAN 
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to which he has been giving from two to 
four days a week during the 11 yeas 
Mr. Roosevelt has been President. 

In that capacity, Judge Rosenman doe 


top-flight organizing jobs for the Press 


dent. The War Production Board gradu f° 
ally was evolved by him from the tangle 
of initialed agencies that went before it. 
He had much to do with working out the 
Economic Stabilization setup and its 
supervising board with James F. Byrnes 

Few Government agencies of the New 
Deal era have not been the subject of « 
Rosenman study at one time or another 
The judge sat in as a mediator for the 


. 3 
President on the conferences that per 


suaded Thurman Arnold, now a judg, 
then the Justice Department’s antitrust 
battler, to agree to War Department re 
quests that he not prosecute the big cor 
cerns that were turning out war materiak. 
Judge Rosenman worked out the plans for 


the Manpower Commission. He charted 7 
the consolidation of housing agencies, did 


many special tasks for the President. 
Speech writing has been another of his 


assignments. Much of the material that] 


has gone into presidential speeches has 
been rounded up by Judge Rosenmat. 
The President would take the materia, 
punch it into Rooseveltian shape and 
stamp his own identity upon it befor 
delivery. But the spade work was dot 
by Mr. Rosenman, aided in the last year 
or so by Robert Sherwood, the playwright 

Much of Mr. Rosenman’s work has been 
done secretly. He had a corner desk in a 
office with Grace Tully and another pres 
dential secretary. Their typewriters oftet 
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SRoasevelt’s plan to 


‘Bitterly assailed the 


aiid drive him into the Cabinet room 
» sprawl in a chair and spread out his 


Layers on the Cabinet table. Now he may 
+ an office of his own. 





senator Burton K. Wheeler is en- 
wed in a new crusade. As usual, when 
he Montana Democrat is championing 
cause, he is fighting for his point with 
ervor and tenacity. In this crusade, Sen- 


{Bor Wheeler is out to convince Congress 


hat drafting of pre-Pearl Harbor fathers 
hould be postponed until Jan. 1, 1944. 
The Senator considers the drafting of 
‘athers, scheduled to start October 1, the 
most “idiotic plan that has been proposed 
by the Government.” Those are strong 
Lords even for the 
man who pulled no 
punches when he was 
bitacking President 


beorganize the Su- 
reme Court, who 
President’s prewar 
reign policies and 
who always has 
been an implacable 


f “intrenched —Harris & Ewing 
iter’ SENATOR WHEELER 





preed 
In pressing for passage of his bill de- 
erring the induction of fathers, Senator 
heeler is lined up against powerful op- 
sition. His opponents include the Army 
nd Navy high commands, Director Paul 
McNutt of the War Manpower Commis- 
ion, Selective Service Director Lewis B. 
Hershey and other influential Adminis- 
ration leaders. The Senator is unmoved 
by the high command’s contention that 
he Army will be unable to meet its “tar- 
pet dates” with the enemy unless enough 
fathers are drafted to meet induction 
Khedules for the remainder of the year. 
He contends, rather, that Selective 
Service has not exhausted the available 
supply of single and childless men, that 
there still are many healthy young men 
who have been rejected for physical de- 
fects of which they are unaware. He be- 
lieves war industries are hoarding thou- 
sands of superfluous workers. He asks why 
many colleges are being filled up with men 
lready in the services, and adds: “If we 
are so short of men, why not put these 
men in the Army before calling fathers?” 
If he loses this fight, it will not be the 
Senator’s first major defeat. Since the 
days when he came out of the West with 
the reputation among some persons of 
being a “dangerous radical,” Senator 
Wheeler has been on the losing side many 
times. At 42, he was a candidate for Vice 
President on a third-party ticket headed 
by the late Senator Robert M. LaFollette, 
St. The ticket carried one State. At 61, 
the Senator has lost none of his zest for 
a fight even though there are some who 
find this one-time “radical” too conserva- 
live in his views to suit them. 
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Tomorrow ...wait and see! 


E KNOW NOW there is no 

real physical limit to the 
cafrying capacity of the airplane. 
Two-hundred ton planes are actu- 
ally on the drawing boards. Far 
bigger ones are taking definite form 
in the minds of aeronautical engi- 
neers, whose designs are no longer 
confined to pigmy proportions by 
fuel limitations. 

Houdry scientists have contrib- 
uted mightily to this freeing of 
creative imaginations. They have 
developed a revolutionary new 
catalytic refining process which 
can produce a super aviation fuel, 
incomparably better than any 
now being made anywhere in the 
world. So vastly superior that 
aircraft engines of current design 
cannot fully use its capa- 
bilities. 

But when this new 
super aviation fuel flies 
the plane of the future, its 


HOUDRY | 





incredible power-producing qualities 
will tremendously increase lift and 
load carrying capacity, improve 
maneuverability and speed. Shorter 
take-offs and landings will make 
practicable the operation of super- 
size aircraft. 

Thus this latest Houdry develop- 
ment may well influence the future 
of flight as profoundly as earlier 
Houdry developments have affected 
the past. In the first twenty 
months of war, more than 90% 
of all the catalytically cracked 
gasoline produced for the United 
Nations was made by Houdry 
processes! 

Houdry Catalytic Processes and 
the Thermofor Catalytic Crack- 
ing Process are available to all 
American refiners, under 
license arrangements, 
and subject to approval 
by the United States 
Government. 


HOUDRY PROCESS CORPORATION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Licensing Agents: — 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
Boston, Massachusetts 


BECHTEL-McCONE-PARSONS CORP. 
Los Angeles, California 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
New York City, New York 
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TO MEET THE THREAT OF THE POWER- 
FUL “KILLER” NATIONS, AMERICA’S 
PROGRAM OF TOUGHENING COMPETI- 
TIVE SPORTS AND PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
MUST BE MAINTAINED AT TOP PITCH. 


Although 1098 men of a student 
body of 1600 have already left or are 
signed up to leave for the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps, Columbia 
University announced recently that 
it will continue to compete with 
other college teams in every case 
where it is possible to assemble 
players and arrange games. 
* * 


Northwestern University’s fencing team 
is carrying on without either coach or 


budget. + m " 


The Metropolitan Amateur Base- 
ball League is enjoying one of its 
most flourishing seasons. 

x * * 


An estimated 300 district champion- 
ship sandlot baseball tournaments 
played throughout the United States 
this season ended in a national tour- 
nament of the semi-pro congress at 
Wichita, Kans., August 13 to 25. 


* * * 


Lieutenant De Witt Portal, now 
coaching cadets in boxing at the 
Chapel Hill, N. C., Navy Pre-Flight 
School, was for nine years boxing 
coach at San Jose State College, 
California. One of the teams once 
boxed before an audience of 30,000 
in Tokyo, and his present charges 
hope to put on a much more spec- 
tacular performance sometime in 
the near future. 


* * * 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. has for 
more than two years been devoting its 
thought and advertising space to en- 
couraging wider participation in sports. 
The extended activities in this field will 
soon require some allotments of mate- 
rials for the manufacture or replacement 
of essential sports equipment. 


Wi 


President 
Willson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 


Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities 


its Wilkon topay 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT t 


wi 
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“the Veas 


and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Epitor’s Norte: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Air Bases for Lend-Lease? 

Sir:—With reference to your article, 
“Our Return on Lend-Lease” (US.N., 
Sept. 3), would it be out of line to sug- 
gest that we be repaid by securing title to 
part of the islands on which we built bases 
(from Greenland, Iceland and Bermuda 
down through the Bahamas and in an are 
down toward the Canal)? From Russia, 
China and the Netherlands we could take 
air rights and title to bases in the respec- 
tive countries (which I understand 
built) and also secure the same from Ja- 
pan, Germany and Italy. 

In other words, if the whole world owes 
us, why not take it out in strategically lo- 
cated bases which would help to insure our 
protection on both the Atlantic and Pacific, 
and even down around South 


Elyria, Ohio 


we 


America. 


V.E.B. 


* * * 


On Credit Due Commercial Pilots 
Sir:—I would like to know the reason 
why articles in nationally known publica- 
tions have given no credit whatsoever to 
the work that the commercial air lines are 
doing and have been doing for the Air 
Transport Command. The high per cent 
of the flying done by the Air Transport 
Command is, in fact, done by pilots of the 
commercial lines, but drawing their pay 
and getting their instructions from the of- 
ficials of their respective air lines. 


Miami Beach, Fla. Capt. J. G. M. 


* ~ * 


Urging Immediate Peace 

Sir:—As a Protestant family we should 
like to commend to the attention of the 
readers of The United States News the 
stirring message of Pope Pius XII to the 
leaders of nations urging them to make 
peace before civilization is destroyed. 

We heartily echo and support this plea. 
We hope that the spiritual leadership dis- 
played may find support not only among 
the Cathclic people of America, but 
among the Protestants as well. 

The “unconditional surrender” of which 
President Roosevelt speaks means death, 
destruction and disaster, not only in Eu- 
rope but right here in America. 

The only victory which will have any 
beneficial significance for Christian civili- 
zation will be peace on earth—and now! 
Philadelphia, Pa. HAWTHORNE AND 

Marrua WINNER 
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Why Professor Tate 
spends his week-ends 
as a Section Hand 


Professor Richard Tate teaches history in a 
western college town where Southern Pacific 
trains often stop. 


Meeting him in his classroom you'd probably 
not suspect that he also works on railroad 
track, with a section crew. But Dick Tate doing 
his week-end job on S. P. right of way is a 
different man from Professor Tate delivering 
a weekday lecture to his students. 


He looks healthier. He “eats” hungrier. And 
he’s better pleased with his part in the war... 


Proressor Tare likes to 
think of himself as an example of what’s happening 
to our whole country in this war. “Nowadays,” the 
Professor declares, “we Americans are learning that 
a lot of tough work must be done if we're to keep 
our right to a free, good life. 


“I see the trains go by packed with troops and war 
goods, and I know that railroad transportation is vital. 
That’s why I’m mighty pleased I can get in some 
good licks of work on S. P. track.” 


IN WESTERN COMMUNITIES all along Southern Pacific’s 
15,000 miles of line, thousands of good citizens like 


our Professor Tate are giving up their week-end 
leisure to do a necessary war job for the railroad. 


We are very proud of these emergency railroaders who 
answered our appeal for help to meet a serious short- 
age of track workers. Proud, too, of all our full-time 
S.P. “regulars” who carry the main work load. 


With more than 13,000 S. P. men now in the armed 
forces we need all the help we can get to keep the war 
trains rolling. We also need more cars and locomo- 
tives—but with what we now have we’re moving the 


greatest traffic load in our 80 years of railroading! 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC serves the great sweep of West 
and South. Over pioneer, strategic routes, our tracks 
converge on the Pacific Coast to point like daggers 
at Japan. 


From Ogden in Utah across Great Salt Lake, across 
the High Sierra to San Francisco. From New Orleans 
in the deep South, from Houston, from E] Paso, along 
the Rio Grande to Los Angeles and San Diego. 


From Tucumcari in New Mexico over the Continental 
Divide to Southern California . . . from Portland in 
the evergreen Northwest down through Oregon, down 
through all of California. Southern Pacific’s network 
of tracks throughout the West, Southwest and South 
contacts more military and naval establishments than 
any other railroad. 


Steadily our war load grows. In mounting tempo until 
peace comes, the Victory trains must roll. The men 
and women of Southern Pacific—ninety-five thousand 
strong—are dedicated to this all-important task! 


FOR VICTORY --KEEP ON 
BUYING WAR BONDS 
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The Baruch report on man-power 
policies took some of the edge off the 
President’s attempt to minimize in- 
side controversies in his message to 
Congress. 


x * * 


By emphasizing the complexities of 
land and sea operations and long sup- 
ply lines, the President conveyed a 
gentle hint to Josef Stalin that the ex- 
tent of the U.S. war effort and its aid 
to Russia should not be minimized. 


x * * 


The sentence in the President’s mes- 
sage that total victory will not be at- 
tained if “any vestige of Fascism” 
survives in the world was meant to 
reassure liberal critics of his foreign 
policy. Some of these critics wonder if 
the sentence also is a warning to 
Spain’s General Franco. 


x k * 


Dairy leaders expect more dairy farm- 
ers to go out of business. They say it 
would take either a substantial price 
increase or subsidies amounting to 
$200,000,000 to offset increased milk 
production costs, and they believe nei- 
ther is likely. 


x * * 


The completeness of President Roose- 
velt’s review of the war in his mes- 
sage to Congress is considered a re- 
sponse to those who have been urging 
that he emulate Prime Minister 
Churchill’s reports to Parliament. 


x * * 


By resuming his conferences with leg- 
islative leaders, President Roosevelt 
has brought Vice President Wallace 
back into his immediate circle of ad- 
visers. Over a period of two months, 
following the removal of Mr. Wallace 
as chairman of the Board of Economic 
Wartare, the latter had spent very 
little time at the White House. 


x * * 


Allied commanders are reported to 
have known that Germany had six 
divisions in Southern Italy when the 
armistice was signed with Badoglio, 
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Repeal of Victory Tax?... Plan for International R 
In Postwar Era... Renewed Demand for Food Cza 


but went ahead anyway witheinvasion 
plans, despite the odds. 


x & 2 


Insiders report that the successor to 
Guy T. Helvering as Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue will not be a 
Bureau career man. Mr. Helvering 
has been made a federal judge. 


kk 


A Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin meeting 
appears to be closer than most per- 
sons think. Last week’s speech of 
Secretary Hull, the return of Ivan 
Maisky to Moscow from London, the 
President’s hints of progress on funda- 
mentals—all are signs that the three 
nations are reaching an agreement 
which the three leaders can sign. 


= 2 ® 


Some leading members of Congress 
became convinced of the need to sim- 
plify income tax returns when they 
had difficulty filing their own returns 
this month. The experience of Chair- 
man Doughton, of the House Ways 
and Means Committee, who had to 
call in an expert, was typical. 


* && 


Rumors that the court-martial of 
Rear Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
and Maj.-Gen. Walter C. Short, for- 
mer Pearl Harbor commanders, will 
go by default are not accurate. Limi- 
tations run on the time that charges 
can be filed, but not on the time when 
trials must be held. Court-martial 
charges already have been filed. 


x * * 


The visit to Washington of Lord 
Keynes, author of the British world 
money plan, is believed to have a two- 
fold purpose. One is to try to get 
British and American money experts 
together, but more important are pro- 
posals to establish something like an 
international Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for the postwar era. 


x * tk 


Signs multiply that the Treasury will 
pass the buck to Congress on higher 
























taxes. Latest report is that the J 
ministration will have no tax 
gram, but simply will ask for hi 
taxes and suggest how Congress m 
raise them. 





























x kt 
The Victory tax is giving Co 
lots of headaches. There would be 
litical advantage in repealing the] 
because it affects so many people 
low-income groups. Yet the ‘losg 
revenue would have to be made 
by income taxpayers, who might 
even more vigorously at the polls, 


xk * 


An argument is going on inside 
War Food Administration over ratig 
ing of dried beans and peas. W 
marketing men want rationing 
tinued on the ground that beans 
peas can be stock-piled for foreign 
lief. Civilian supply men want to 
move rationing when this year’s’ 
comes in. 




























































































xk * 


Commerce Department is not li 
up with federal agencies that thi 
top planning is necessary for pos 
Commerce Department is giving 
tive support to the Committee 
Economic Development, a_ busine 
men’s group, and now aids that Cor 
mittee by distributing a brochure on 
community planning. 


e& 2 8 


Farm leaders, when they conferred 
last week with the President, again 
suggested placing all phases of the 
food situation — prices, production, ’ 
distribution — under the War Food 
Administration, headed by Marvin 
Jones. Congress indicated support for 
this policy when Chester Davis was 
the Administrator, but the movement} t 
stopped when Mr. Davis resigned. ‘ 


xk k * ( 


A political compromise is believed t0 
underlie renewed Administration pres} | 
sure for a crop insurance program} 
Supporters of the program are said 10 
have guaranteed that the field staf 
will be used only for administrative 
purposes, not for patronage. 

























































THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Guess what’s next on the program! 


OU'VE SEEN home movies that with a gorgeous picture of four red 
. . “sr An r t 
\ are grand—and some that are — roses, by way of saying, “Time out An Explanation 


just so-so. for drinks—drinks made with Four to Our Friends 


But here’s an idea that’s worth Roses.” k 

° + ’ . ’ ° / F YOUR BAR or package 
trying—if you'd like to be known as Would that get a round of ap- ] sills mer ait 
a top-flight amateur photographer, — plause? You bet it would! 


of Four Roses, please be 
and host. 


: m4 atient. We are trying to 
Applause for your skillas a photog- en 
° * 0 : , ‘ apportion our prewar 
All you have to do is this: after rapher—and certainly applause for 


stocks to assure you a 
running off a few reels on the screen, your thoughtfulness in serving the 


continuing supply until 
you simply wind up the program most glorious whiskey ever bottled! the war is won. Mean- 
while, our distilleries are 

devoted 100% to the production of 

alcohol for explosives, rubber, and 

= O UJ K we O S ES other vital war products. (Our prices 

have not been increased—except for 


: government taxes.) 
Four Roses is a blend of straight whiskies—90 proof .F rankfort Distilleries,Inc.,Louisville and Baltimore 





MUCH 


Telit \ st ry 


PER SOLDIER? 


METALS 


Phosphoric acid for rust proofing. 
Hibitite and muriatic acid for 
pickling. 

Sulfuric acid for cleaning 

Ferrisul for brass parts 

buttons. 


PLASTICS 


Nitrocellulose for lacquers on 
metal parts and helmet liner. 
Fibestos for walkie-talkie case 

and dials, lenses in Polaroid 
goggles, gas mask parts and 
eyepieces. Lustron for walkie- 
talkie insulation and sockets. 
Resinox resins for helmet liner and 
stopper of canteen. Saflex for water 
resistant raincoat or poncho. 
Nitron for shoe lace tips. 


AMMUNITION 


Nitric acid, aniline oil, dibutyl! phthalate, 
alcohol, mixed acid for powder and 
explosives. Ferrisul for pickling brass 
cartridge cases. 


RUBBER 


Accelerators, antioxidants, softeners, 
tackifiers for shoe heels and soles, 
wire insulation, gas mask, elastic, 
adhesive bandages, sponge cushions 
in walkie-talkie. 


TEXTILES 


Tetrasodium pyrophosphate and 
trisodium phosphate for processing 
cotton before dyeing. Merclor and 
sodium bisulfite for bleaching. 

Acetic acid, Glauber’s salt, salicylic acid, 
pentachlorophenol, dinitrochlorobenzene, 
dinitroaniline, Santomerse, for dyes. 
Aluminum chloride and sulfuric acid 

for carbonizing woolen cloth. 
Ammonium aqua for neutralizing wool 
after carbonizing. 


LEATHER 


Santotan-KR, Mertonol, sodium bisulfite, 
sulfuric acid, sodium polysulfide, and 
sodium sulfid- for tanning and bleaching 
Santobrite for control of microbiological 
activity in leather. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Santovar and Santocel for paint on 
helmet, eyelets, hooks, canteen and for 
first aid tape and gas mask. 
Sulfanilamide for first aid kit. 
Coumarin, vanillin, Ethy! vanillin, calcium 
phosphate and sodium ferric pyrophos- 
phate for field rations. Dopes for cables. 
Chlorine and aluminum sulfate 

for purification of water in canteen 


1916~— Hossenfelder, German consul 
general in New York, in a letter to von 
Bethmann-Hollweg, German chancellor, 
predicted American defeat in World War] 
because of our dependence then on Ger- 
many’s chemical industry. ‘‘ Americans 
can never establish such an industry,” 
Hossenfelder wrote. ‘‘They have the re 
sources but they lack the necessary science 
and technology. And, besides, the con- 
flicting selfishness of American business 
renders it impossible.” 


1943 —You see on this page a partial list 
of “‘made in America”’ Monsanto Chemi- 
cals used to help outfit the American fight- 
ing man in World War IT. (This list does not 
include many chemicals used in winter equipment, 
nor those used in outfitting other branches of the 
service, nor any of the many chemicals classed as 
military secrets.) The American spirit of free 
competitive enterprise, which a totalitari- 
an mind misinterpreted as ‘“‘conflicting 
selfishness,’’ has built a chemical industry 
that was ready not only to help win this 
war but is ready for the tomorrow when 
it will help build a greater peacetime 
future for free men everywhere. 

MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis 


MONSANT( 


CHEMICALS PLASTICS 
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